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The Saving of Europe 

It looks as if, in the present disorganization of 
Europe, conflicting nationalisms are being 
stressed to the point where the very notion of 
Europe itself has almost vanished: and this is the 
natural result of a couple of centuries in which 
history has been written from a national stand- 
point which gave the impression that Europe 
was no more than the postal address of the nation 
the writer happened to belong to. 


Europe looks like a mere promontory of Asia on 
the map of the earth: but on the map of the 
human mind Asia and the whole world have for 
centuries looked like a promontory of Europe, 
sO vast an energy has radiated from that small 
continent. Now it seems that the world’s axis 
is changing and Asia is to overshadow Europe. 
It is no mere European provincialism that makes 
one feel that as a tragedy. And it still need not 
happen if men born of the European energy 
would realize how vast a thing the European 
spirit has been and what losses are involved in its 
passing. 

This is the message of all Mr. Dawson’s recent 
writing. If Europe could recover political unity 
it need not pass; but the sense of the reality of 
Europe will only be recovered in contemporary 
politics, if the European point of view is re- 
covered in history too. Men must realize afresh 
what it is that Europe stands for and how that 
unique society of peoples which we call Europe 
came into existence. 


It is from this point of view that Mr. Dawson 
has approached the subject. He has chosen what 
is perhaps the most neglected of all periods of 
history—the 700 years from the fourth to the 
eleventh centuries, for that age, in spite of its 
apparent confusion and emptiness, witnessed the 
formation of a new society and a new culture— 
the birth of European unity. 


In order to bring out the essential character of 
this movement Mr. Dawson has devoted special 
attention to the parallel and contrasted develop- 
ments of culture in the Near East, in fact his 
book gives a very complete survey of the remark- 
able achievements of Byzantine and Islamic cul- 
ture, which are so often neglected or misunder- 
stood by students of mediaeval European history. 
In this, as in the main subject of the book, it has 
been his aim to view history from inside as a liv- 
ing spiritual process instead of as an external 
study of an inorganic mass of dead facts and 
past events. —F. J. S. 

THE MAKING of EUROPE by Christopher Dawson $3.00 

At your bookseller’s or 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Our Hard Veterans. We have been and are afraid that 
they will be very hard, our young returning veterans who 
have faced death and dealt out death in many parts of the 
world. No doubt some of them will be. Yet we see them on 
the subways and street-cars, and their eyes turn very soft 
whenever they see a little child enter the train. They are 
gentie towards women and they stand to offer their seats to 
the old. These hard veterans have won many a blessing from 
harassed mothers on long train rides for their kindliness to 
little ones. There was a recent dispatch from Germany that 
they find it very hard not to fraternize with the conquered 
Germans: “They were mostly children and old people,” said 
one of the soldiers. ““We are supposed to hate people, to be 
tough customers, but just as soon as the fighting is over, it 
works just the other way, we begin to feel sorry for them.” 
And Father Hurley, Superior of the Jesuits in the Philip- 
pines, writes of the men who invaded Manila: 
They are big, muscular, hard as rocks, magnificent 
physical specimens. That of course is taken for granted; 
the feature that has impressed us all, swept us off our 
feet and put these men in our hearts forever is the un- 
believable kindness, consideration, throughtfulness, gen- 
tleness and tenderness towards us. 


Harder Non-Veterans. Dillinger, Karpis, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd, were not veterans of World War I, says J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, in the New York Herald Tribune, 
March 11. The postwar crime wave which he foresees “‘is 
not primarily a soldier crime wave; it is a crime wave of the 
soldiers’ younger brothers and sisters.” Robbery by youths 
under military age is up by 40 per cent since 1941, and 
drunkenness by 115 per cent. Let us not worry about the 
veteran menace, says Mr. Hoover—“There is entirely too 
much that we need to do here and now.” 


Reds Rebuffed. Having appropriated a number of great 
Americans, including George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln, the American Stalinists moved in last 
week on the late Wendell Willkie. Unfortunately for them, 
the friends of Willkie, being still alive and able to talk, 
promptly put a stop to this nonsense and set the Browderites 
back on their heels. By a vote of thirteen to one, the Board 
of Directors of Freedom House, which is sponsoring the 
Wendell Willkie Building Memorial Fund, decided to return 
a $5,000 check contributed by the Communist Political 
Association. In an accompanying statement, the reasons for 
the snub were made so clear that perhaps even the Commies 
will get the point. Said the Board, with pleasing bluntness: 
We cannot accept this gift without accepting all its 
implications. We welcome the support and the partici- 
pation of all orgamizatiens that the demo- 
cratic ideal, and the facilities of this building will be 
available to them. We cannot, however, reconcile this 
ideal with the role of the Communist Party in America, 
or its present incarnation, the Communist Political 
Association. 
The sole negative vote was cast by J. Raymond Walsh, 
newscaster and CIO-PAC research director. While Mr. 
Walsh undoubtedly has his reasons for this unexpected ac- 
tion—he promised to give them later—it is difficult to guess 
what they might be. Identified with the right-wing in the 
CIO, Mr. Walsh is widely known and respected as a liberal. 
Why, one wonders, did he choose to abandon his fellow 


liberals of Freedom House on the issue of American Com- 
munism? With many others we await the answer which 
Mr. Walsh has promised to give. 


Attention Mr. Green. Some months ago an honest labor 
leader, answering demands that unions be regulated by Gov- 
ernment, suggested that one good law is all that is required. 
That law, backed by heavy sanctions, would force district 
attorneys and other law-enforcement officials to do their 
plain and simple duty. This novel observation came to mind 
the other day when a Supreme Court jury in New York 
found Joseph S. Fay, a vice president of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL), and James Bove, a 
vice president of the International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers Union of America (AFL), guilty of 
extorting $368,000 from contractors on a local building 
project. In a case like this, there is certainly little point in 
condemning the rank and file for not expelling their racket- 
eering officials. Confronted with the power wielded by men 
like Fay and Bove, the dues-paying members are simply help- 
less. But all this does not excuse top international officers, 
and especially the AFL Executive Council, from using their 
authority and prestige to defend the good name of organized 
labor and the rights of the rank and file. While their author- 
ity is admittedly limited, there is no reason under the sun 
why they cannot call upon the law to remedy their weakness. 
And there is no reason, either, while we think of it, why 
they cannot develop some technique for settling jurisdic- 
tional disputes such as the one which led last week to an 
inexcusable strike in the movie industry on the Pacific Coast. 
If AFL President William Green and his fellow officers will 
not resent a friendly gesture, we should like to suggest that, 
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in view of the rising tide of anti-labor sentiment, something 
more is needed than firm resolutions against State labor laws 
passed in pleasant mid-winter meetings at Miami. 


Legislation and Practice. Some of the opposition to $101, 
the bill for a permanent Congressional Commission on Fair 
Employment Practices, is based on the supposition that it 
would attempt to legislate people into overcoming prejudice. 
A simple answer to such an objection was given on March 12, 
in the hearings before the U. S. Senate Sub-Committee on 
Education and Labor, by A. Philip Randolph, president of 
Association of Pullman Car Porters. Said Mr. Randolph: 
It is a fallacy to construe race prejudice as synonymous 
with racial discrimination. They are two different 
things. Race prejudice is an emotion or feeling. Racial 
discrimination is a practice. While we cannot by law 
make a white worker love a Negro worker, or a Protes- 
tant worker love a Jewish worker, or a worker in Boston 
love a worker in Atlanta, Ga., we can stop the workers 
from closing the shops and the unions at the same 
time... . 

The Bill . . . does not seek to make white workers, 
black workers, or Jewish or Catholic workers love each 
other, but to respect each other’s right to work and live. 

If laws are ineffective to prevent discrimination, why 
maintain them to continue discrimination, such as a 
Jim-Crow car, etc.? 
Certainly such a measure will lack effectiveness if not 
supported by a widespread program of public education. But 
the first step in any such education is a clear statement on 
the part of the law itself that the nation’s conscience will 
not tolerate discriminatory practices. 


Lend-Lease Extended. On March 10, the eve of the 
fourth anniversary of the Lend-Lease Act, Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo T. Crowley informed the President that 
lend-lease had saved thousands of lives and had brought “‘the 
maximum of effectiveness in the mobilization and use of the 
combined resources in men, materials and facilities of the 
United Nations.” Three days later, the House voted over- 
whelmingly to extend the Act for another year. Upon Re- 
publican insistence, however, a proviso was added that no 
funds be used under this program “for postwar relief, re- 
habilitation or reconstruction.” Since the lend-lease program 
was launched as a war measure, this restriction is entirely in 
order and should be promptly approved by the Senate. It 
would be unfortunate, though, if the action of the House 
indicated not merely a desire to clarify and restrict the func- 
tion of an executive agency, but also a determination to 
follow a stingy policy toward postwar Europe. When the 
fighting is over, the peoples of Europe are going to need, and 
need desperately, all the help we can give them in rebuilding 
their shattered economies. If this help is not generously 
forthcoming, the spirit of anarchy and despair, already 
abroad in Europe, will surely endanger the future peace of 
the world. Having poured out so many billions to win the 
war, we ought not now to begrudge a little more to win 
the peace. Charity, not parsimony, should be our guide. 


Social Security Goes Begging. The Social Security Board 
has found that many men who reach the age of 65 and 
many widows of workers are not getting the benefits to 
which they are entitled under the law. In its extremity it 
has appealed to the clergymen of the country to make known 
to them their rights, particularly to the widows of workers 
who have been in industries that are covered by the law. In 
many cases the breadwinner of the family has died and his 
widow and children never even knew that they could receive 
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lump sums for funeral expenses and, over and above that, 
a pension as long as they live and the widow does not re- 
marry. To receive this, the widow must have had a husband 
who worked in a “covered” job for half the time since 
January 1, 1937, or since he reached the age of 21. It has 
occurred to the Board that all clergymen should acquaint 
themselves with the provisions of the law, and always tell 
the widow after her husband’s death to go to the nearest 
field office to see what benefits she has coming to her. 


The Laetare Medal. “The Laetare Medal has been worn 
only by men and women whose genius has ennobled the arts 
and sciences, illustrated the ideals of the Church, and en- 
riched the heritage of humanity.” This is the criterion for 
those who select the recipient of the Laetare Medal awarded 
each year by the University of Notre Dame to an outstand- 
ing member of the Catholic laity. To be chosen, therefore, 
for this high honor is a rare tribute to character and achieve- 
ment. This year it was awarded to Gardiner Howland Shaw, 
until recently Assistant Secretary of State. In a very real 
sense Mr. Shaw has a double claim to the honor thus be- 
stowed on him. He has achieved high distinction not in one 
field only but in two—in the fields of diplomacy and of 
social welfare. In the midst of the exacting claims of a long 
and brilliant diplomatic career, he has given generously of 
his time, thought and energy to improving the lot of the 
criminal, the underprivileged and delinquent youth. The 
recognition which he attained in this latter field is an indi- 
cation of the extraordinarily high quality of his service. 
Catholics the country over will endorse the well merited 
tribute paid to him by the President of Notre Dame in an- 
nouncing the award: “He has shared his rare gifts of mind 
and heart with both the mighty and the weak. In an age of 
selfishness and greed, the university chooses to honor a true 
apostle of selflessness and generosity.” 


Hats-Off Department. Twenty-five words do not allow 
much scope for self-expression—especially if one is a recently 
captured prisoner of war and wants to reassure his parents 
that he is alive and well, albeit in enemy hands. But to one 
Herbert Haas, former member of Xavier Labor School, New 
York, enthusiastic promoter of Catholic social action and 
AMERICA reader, twenty-five words on a Red Cross post- 
card were room enough to set his parents’ minds at rest and 
to add “please do not forget to renew my AMERICA subscrip- 
tion.” AMERICA is grateful to subscriber Haas, and hopes 
that the advancing tide of the Allied armies will soon wash 
him out of the prison camp back home again onto the shores 
of freedom. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


MILITARY MOVEMENTS in progress both in Europe and 
in Asia are preparatory to the launching of new cam- 
paigns. 

On the west German front, the Allies have secured the 
west bank of the Rhine, from the Moselle River to the sea. 
The Germans still hold a large section west of the Rhine 
between the Moselle River and north Alsace. Efforts will 
probably be made to force the Germans out of this area 
before a major attempt is made to move east. 

On the east German front, the Russians have for six 
weeks been concentrating on establishing a line extending 
from Stettin on the north, south along the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers. As this is written, the project is all but accomplished. 
This will give a good base for a new offensive towards the 
Elbe River. 

The Germans have been attacking in Hungary since 
March 6 with fairly strong forces. It is not quite clear why 
a counter-offensive is being made here, when it would seem 
that the troops being used are badly needed in Germany 
proper. 

It is possible that the Germans may abandon the flat open 
country in the north and retire to south Germany, Austria 
and part of Hungary. In this case they would be expected 
to retain north Italy for food production. Any such plan 
depends on the German people’s remaining loyal to the Nazi 
cause. If the people refuse to fight any longer, no plan will 
work. Strong efforts are being made by radio to induce the 
ordinary German to surrender now and not to continue 
fighting. 

Japan foresees an invasion of her country. She thinks she 
can beat it. She has noted what has happened to Germany, 
which has just about as large a population as Japan. It has 
taken six years so far to beat Germany; and it has been pos- 
sible only because huge Russian armies could march straight 
into Germany. 

No similar situation exists in Japan. She cannot be reached 
by land; invasion must come by water. In the invasion of 
France the Allies could assemble their armies in England, 
only 50 miles away. Here there is no nearer base than For- 
mosa, 750 miles away, or China. Neither has yet been taken. 

Coit. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE MOVE to set up a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission took a new step forward when a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate’s Committee on Education and Labor 
opened hearings on March 12. These have not received much 
publicity, in Washington at least, in spite of the Washing- 
ton Pos?’s vigorous advocacy of the bill. 

Much hard work has gone into the preparation of sup- 
port for the bill, which makes it unlawful to discriminate 
in employment on grounds of race, color, creed, national 
origin or ancestry. The Commission it would set up would 
have power, after establishing the facts, to enforce its de- 
cisions through the courts, a power which the President's 
committee did not have. 

The arguments against it range all the way from the vio- 
lent racism of some Southern Senators to the mild oppor- 
tunism of some who favor the bill in principle, but hold 
that it is unenforceable. These latter will probably sup- 
port Senator Taft’s bill, which would give a Commission 
the power to study and investigate but not to enforce its 
findings. The racist Senators are already threatening a fili- 
buster to defeat any bill. The House Labor Committee has 
already favorably voted out the stronger bill. 

Opposition to the bill contains its own serious elements 
of danger. Any condonation or appearance of approval of 
racism on the part of Government, industry or labor is par- 
ticularly perilous during wartime. Nearly a million Negro 
men and women now in the armed services are conscious 
that their country is waging the greatest war in history 
against that very racism which inspires the practices out- 
lawed by the FEPC. 

The attitude of the labor unions toward the bill will bear 
careful watching. As the Supreme Court of California 
pointed out in the Boilermakers case, a closed shop is in- 
compatible with exclusion of Negroes, Mexicans and others 
from the unions. Hence the FEPC bill, while bearing 
directly upon employers, will also affect the union wherever 
there are closed-shop provisions in the union contract. 

When the bill does come up for action, we can count on 
the inevitable torrent of racism causing a national revulsion 
of opinion that may ensure enactment of the bill into law. 

Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


In an article commemorating the sixth anniversary of the 
coronation of Pius XII, Osservatore Romano hailed him as 
Defensor Civitatis for his successful efforts to have Rome 
spared. After reviewing his various pronouncements, it ex- 
tolled them as reflecting “the Divine mission of the Church 
and the Papacy and worthy of their best traditions.” 

© Dominican Fathers are celebrating this year the tenth an- 
niversary of the movement to canonize Blessed Martin de 
Porres, Negro Beatus who died in Lima in 1639. As a special 
feature of the celebration, the Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., 
Director of the Blessed Martin Guild in New York, has 
compiled a book, With Blessed Martin, made up of testi- 
monies to the Blessed from many sources and special tributes 
from Cardinal Vaughan, John LaFarge, S.J., Eddie Doherty 
and other distinguished writers. 

P Representatives of 150 religious, civic and labor groups 
pleaded before the House Judiciary Committee at Annapolis, 
Md., for repeal of the State’s Jim Crow law. The Rev. 
Donald Jacobs, S.S.J., Pastor of St. Peter Claver’s Negro 


Catholic Church in Baltimore, criticized the existing statute 
as “a violation of the high law of God, Who knows nothing 
of segregation and discrimination.” 

> To mark the centenary of Cardinal Newman’s conversion 
on October 9, 1845, the Newman Association of London is 
organizing a national congress to be held at Beaumont Col- 
lege, Windsor, Berkshire, Aug. 18-25. Distinguished New- 
man scholars will speak on the Cardinal’s work and appraise 
the value of his thought for the problems of today. 

> Formation of a Social Action Committee among the priests 
of the Norfolk, Va., area reflects the growing activity 
of the clergy in the solution of postwar social and industrial 
problems. In an address to the new group on March 12, the 
Rev. R. A. McGowan, of the Social Action Dept.-N.C.W.C., 
pointed out the evils of unlimited competition on the one 
hand, tight government control on the other and recom- 
mended as “a sane alternative midway between these ex- 
tremes” application of the principles laid down in the great 
Encyclicals. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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WHERE DO WE GO 


FROM HERE? 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


READER: Whatever happened to that series of articles on 
collectivism? Remember, that stuff you were writing last 
Fall? (America, Aug. 26; Sept. 16; Oct. 14, 1944.) 

Writer: Yes, I remember. 

Reader: Well, what happened to it? You broke it off just 
when we were expecting the payoff. It was like a dinner 
without dessert. 

Writer: Yes, I know. Other things occurred about that 
time. My attention was distracted. There was an election. 
We had a cold spell here in New York. By the way, have 
you heard what LaGuardia is going to do? 

Reader: Sure, I know all about that. But stop hedging 
and get down to brass tacks. If I caught the drift of what 
you were trying to say in those articles, you are against 
everybody, Left and Right. You say Liberals have gone 
Socialist and are heading for collectivism, and that Con- 
servatives are moving the same way, and probably faster. 
I’ll admit you disturbed me more than a little. Even my 
wife noticed it. 

Writer: Believe me, I am sorry. I’m all in favor of har- 
mony in the home. I like to preach on peace between husband 
and wife, although I have never been able to make up my 
mind whether he ought to talk over business affairs with her 
or not. 

Reader: Why don’t you stick to the question? If I want 
a sermon, I can find it elsewhere in this magazine. What I 
want to know is this: you say both the Left and Right are 
heading for collectivism. Where are you heading? What I 
mean is, I’m confused. Before you came along, everything 
was clear. The whole trouble was That Man in the White 
House, and all those New Deal bureaucrats. If they would 
only clear out and let a businessman make an honest penny, 
as in the good old days, this country would soon be on its 
feet again. Free enterprise, low taxes, the open shop—that’s 
the answer. Or so I thought until you put all those doubts 
in my mind. I don’t like to admit that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the New York Times are headed 
for collectivism, just like those dunderheads in Washington. 
But I’ll concede you made out a fairly strong case. I didn’t 
mean to talk so long, but can’t you see I’m worried, harassed, 
out of mind, and getting out of patience, too. 

Writer: Yes, I see. But if it helps you, go right ahead. 
I can take it, and besides somebody has to fill this column. 
The Editor always says how much he wishes we had more 
businessmen among our contributors, and I say that business- 
men ordinarily don’t write the stuff they sign but hire 
ghosts and that the ghosts write for us anyway, and so where 
is the percentage, as Mr. Westbrook Pegler would say. 

Reader: There you go again! What’s Pegler got to do with 
this? What I’m trying to tell you is this: you raised our 
expectations and then you let them drop. You started a 
series and never finished it. You set out to tell us what we 
had to do to avoid collectivism and then you never told us. 
I don’t ask for very much. I just want to know how come? 

Writer: All right, I'll tell you. After all, you’re a sub- 
scriber and in a free society the customer, as Hayek says, 
is king; provided, of course, he has the money. The truth 
is that I got cold feet and lost my nerve. The further I went 
into the subject, the harder it became. I thought I saw 
clearly enough where we were going, and that it was the 
wrong way; but I couldn’t see clearly how to change direc- 
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tion and return to the right road. And then I was afraid of 
the economists. 

Reader: You mean those long-haired college professors? 

Writer: Yes, only they don’t have long hair and they can 
raise more difficulties—serious ones, I mean—-in five minutes 
than the Board of Directors of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce can answer in a year. You businessmen ought to pay 
more respect to them, even though they don’t meet pay- 
rolls. Anyhow we working journalists have to—I mean pay 
respect to them, not meet payrolls. 

Reader: Well, that shouldn’t stop you from making sug- 
gestions, tentatively, you know, and diffidently, salting the 
text with “it seems,” “it might be,” “it is reputed,” and 
those other phrases you writers use to avoid being caught 
off base. Go ahead now, start. 

Writer: Very well. Let us begin with the marketplace. 
That is where buyers and sellers meet and where prices are 
established. It is the heart of our modern economic order. 
According to the architects who drew the blueprints for 
the capitalistic system, the marketplace ought to be the 
only regulating factor in economic life. Prices should be 
determined there by freely competing buyers and sellers, 
prices for land and capital, for goods and services and for 
labor. 

Reader: Did you say labor? 

Writer: Yes, I did. Labor was reckoned a commodity, just 
another element in the cost of production. If the price of 
labor was not freely established in the marketplace by the 
law of supply and demand, these economists saw that the 
whole theory of classical capitalism would fall to pieces. 
An important element in the cost of production—the most 
important element in many cases—would not then be subject 
to the automatic regulation of a free market. This would 
mean that prices would not be determined exclusively by 
competition. 

Reader: I see that. It seems very heartless when you put it 
that way, but you must admit it was logical. 

Writer: It was vecy logical, and very heartless, too. But 
the men who excogitated the theory were not heartless. They 
thought they had discovered the natural law governing 
economic activity, and that they were great benefactors of 
the human race, including the workingmen. 

Reader: From what I know of my own employes, I sup- 
pose the workers didn’t agree. They probably threatened to 
join a union if the employer wouldn’t pay them more than 
the market price. 

Writer: That is just about what happened, all right. Only 
there were no unions to join. The workers had to start from 
scratch and fight all the way. They fought with employers 
and they fought with governments. Many had heads cracked 
and many went to jail, but in the end they won out, at 
least in some countries. Free trade unionism is more or less 
accepted today in all industrial countries, except Russia and 
Japan. 

Reader: I’ve often wondered how that ever happened. 
Except in a few industries, we American employers managed 
te smash the unions so long as the Gevernment was on our 
side. Even now, with the Wagner Act and the rest of it, 
only one-fourth of American workers are organized. What 
happened over there in Europe? 

Writer: What happens when the pressure rises in a boiler 
and the safety valve is shut off? Those English workers who 
formed the first unions didn’t know very much. But they 
did know, with a knowledge deeper than books, that they 
were human beings and not commodities. They refused to 
be slaves to an automatic marketplace; they asserted their 
dignity and manhood; armed only with justice they forced 
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collective bargaining on unwilling employers. It was either 
collective bargaining or an explosion. The British avoided 
the explosion, chose the safety valve of collective bargaining. 

Reader: I see. And that was a breach in the citadel of 
capitalism. No wonder the employers fought it. They prob- 
ably opposed collective bargaining in good faith, too; in the 
name of liberty itself. It was a move toward collectivism, 
away from the freedom of the marketplace. 

Writer: Perhaps they did fight the unions in good faith. 
I could believe that more easily if they had not been busy 
at the same time destroying the very freedom of the market- 
place they praised and defended. 

Reader: What! 

Writer: That’s what I said. Those anti-union employers 
couldn’t stand the inhumanity of unregulated competition 
any more than the workers could. They revolted, too. They 
fenced off private preserves in the market, by building trusts 
and monopolies and cartels and by a dozen different schemes 
to control and regulate prices. That was the second big step 
toward collectivism and away from classical capitalism. 

Reader: All right. We don’t talk much about this in 
public, but privately, just between ourselves, I'll admit 
you're right. Let’s not insist on it now, though. What next? 

Writer: But I want to insist on it. You started this by 
demanding that I tell you where I stand, didn’t you? And I 
might say, if the truth must be told, that you were very 
insistent about it, too. Well, I can’t answer in a word or two. 
The country is being asked today to choose between some 
kind of State Socialism and the “American system of private 
enterprise.” Presented with this choice, you have no hesita- 
tion: you take the private-enterprise system. You say it 
stands for the American way of life, for opportunity, 
initiative and competition, because that is what the big 
business press repeats day after day. But I cannot accept this 
mythology. The private-enterprise system means to me, in 
fact not in theory, monopoly, oligopoly, administered prices 
and constantly increasing government interference. It means 
ownership divorced from responsibility, concentration of 
economic power in a handful of corporations, the substitu- 
tion of anonymous rule for the free interplay of forces in 
the market place. When we are asked to choose between 
Socialism and the so-called free-enterprise system, we are 
being given a phony choice, and I want none of it. 

Reader: But I thought you were opposed to the free 
marketplace? 

Writer: To the absolutely free marketplace, yes. Competi- 
tion can never be the sole regulating factor in the economic 
activities of human beings. But I am also o to a 
marketplace dominated either by Government or by anony- 
mous individuals and giant corporations. 

Reader: Now I am really confused. What do you want 
anyhow? Whatever it is, I’ll bet it never existed here nor 
anywhere else. It’s probably some crackpot, starry-eyed 
scheme that no practical man would touch with a ten-foot 
pole. 

Writer: Maybe you’re right. But before we come to that, 
let us have another look at the marketplace. It is not only 
organized labor and organized business—and that goes for 
the farmers, too—who have refused to submit to the law 
of supply and demand. It is all the people, everywhere. When 
they saw what the unregulated marketplace was doing to 
human beings—the suffering, the degradation, the harshness, 
the hopelessness—they cried out to their governments for 
relief and protection. And all over the world governments 
responded. They stepped in and tried to regulate the worst 
competitive abuses; they provided various social services to 
* mitigate the harshness of capitalism; they even started to go 


into business themselves. In aii these ways, of course, govern- 
ments restricted the freedom of the marketplace. 

Reader: That’s right. And you have to admit that we 
businessmen fought all this government meddling. Right 
from the start we saw that it would lead to Socialism. It was 
European, not American. We even coined a slogan: “More 
business in government, less government in business, that’s 
what this country needs.” 

Writer: Yes, that was one of the less enlightened crusades 
of the business community. But I do not wish to be dis- 
tracted. Ali this government intervention was still not 
sufficient to alleviate the misery of the people; the misery of 
a people, remember, who had the highest standard of living 
in the world. I¢ did not provide stability to the economic 
system. The boom-bust cycle continued to operate. Periods 
of wild prosperity alternated with bitter depressions. One 
day the workers, or some of them, drove automobiles; the 
next day they pounded pavements looking for non-existent 
jobs. And thus it came about that people suddenly woke 
up and wondered out loud why there had to be poverty in 
the midst of plenty. And they are still wondering. 

(To be continued) 


STALIN AND 
POSTWAR GERMANY 
KLAUS DOHRN 


JULY 13, 1943, will perhaps be considered one of the de- 
cisive dates of the Second World War. On that day the 
“Free Germany National Committee” was set up in Moscow. 
Little was said at that time about its meaning and composi- 
tion; yet it caused much alarm in both belligerent camps. 
Since then the Committee has been presented as a great 
danger and as a great hope; as something full of life and as 
something dead as a log. 

The latter version was adopted by Mr. Cordell Hull, 
former U. S. Secretary of State, on his return from the 
Moscow Conference. It seems that he was quite wrong. 
Shortly afterwards, the number of the Committee’s daily 
radio broadcasts to Germany was increased to six, and the 
number of high-ranking German officers joining it—or the 
German Officers League associated with it—rose rapidly. 
Among them has been, since August 15, 1944, Field Marshal 
von Paulus, commander-in-chief at Stalingrad. The colors of 
the Committee are neither red nor the republican black- 
red-gold, but those of the Hohenzollern Empire: black-white- 
red. The Committee has its own building with a theatre and 
assembly halls, its own newspapers and representatives in all 
the prisoner-of-war camps. It has loudspeakers in the front 
line. More important than all, it has an army, formed by 
captives or deserters, commanded by Walther von Seydlitz, 
a German artillery general. 

Information concerning the strength of that army varies. 
The right figure is probably somewhere between 200,000 
and 800,000. General von Seydlitz runs two training cen- 
ters, one in northern Russia, the ether ene im the Ukraine. 
His army is likely to be used as a police foree after the occu- 
pation rather than as a fighting force. 

It is wrong to call the Committee a generals’ committee. 
Its President is the Communist writer Exich Weimert, and 
among its members there are many Communist deputies of 
the former German Parhiament—for imetance, Withelm 
Pieck, who, befoze Hitler, was Secretary General of the Ger- 
man Communist Party. 
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Officers who had belonged to the Committee from its 
start joined the German Officers League, founded on Sep- 
tember 12, 1943, the board of which is a part of the Com- 
mittee. 


ForrEIGN BRANCHES 


The latter began soon to create a world-wide Free Ger- 
many Movement whose branches aimed to be accepted 
abroad as something similar to the Free French or Free Aus- 
trian movements. The connection with the Moscow Com- 
mittee was sometimes openly announced—as, for instance, in 
Paris where the name is “Free Germany Committee West”— 
and more often disguised. The Paris group alone was able to 
get in touch with prisoners of war and to use French radio 
stations until recently. 

The most active group in the Americas is that in Mexico, 
with branches in most South-American capitals. In London 
many of the German exiles kept aloof, and many contro- 
versies ensued, especially concerning the cession of German 
territory to Poland. Even less recognizable is the connection 
of the New York group with the Moscow Committee. Call- 
ing itself “Council for a Democratic Germany,” it is headed 
by Dr. Paul Tillich, a Protestant clergyman. Along with 
Communists and fellow-travelers we meet there many people 
who, though strongly anti-Communist, do not realize, or do 
not want to realize the role their group may play in the plans 
of the Moscow center. The slogan of unity has a magic attrac- 
tion. The Mexico Head Office calls the New York group an 
affiliated organization. Prisoners of war are not to be found 
_ in it because, as in England, the military authorities have 
vetoed attempts to approach them. 

The United States immigration laws are an obstacle to 
Communist obtrusiveness, and democratic German groups are 
not entirely silenced. Besides, it is one of Russia’s chief aims 
in America to create the impression that she stands for a 
hard peace and, at the same time, to let the Germans know 
that leniency and friendship can be found only in the East. 
To combine these two lines of propaganda is easy in Moscow 
but would not be easy abroad. Hence Russia has to use the 
New York group very cautiously. Its main task is to pre- 
vent the setting up of German groups free from Communist 
supervision. Therefore great efforts are being maintained to 
bring every party into the fold and to discredit every person 
not willing to join. In the final reckoning, whether a Ger- 
man politician is “democratic” and not “militarist” will 
depend on his having adhered to or having kept aloof from 
that “friendly” organization. That is how Field Marshal von 
Paulus and SS generals acquire the label of democracy, 
whereas German Socialists or Catholic Democrats like Dr. 
Heinrich Briining are transformed into Fascists. 

The only real partners of the great bargain are Soviet 
Russia and the German, or rather Prussian, General Staff. 
Their cooperation is less new and less unusual than appears 
to most Americans. Everything else in the whole set-up is 
merely decorative—for instance, the Catholics in the New 
York group. Catholics are on the Moscow Committee, too, 
even priests; and in the Fall of 1944 it issued a manifesto 
signed by 25 Catholic and Protestant churchmen. The fact 
that they are prisoners of war makes their action less ac- 
countable but it should be asked, without doubting any- 
body’s motives, whether persons not enjoying complete free- 
dom of action should really prejudice the decision of Ger- 
man Christians in the most important question of the future, 
namely on collaborating with totalitarian Communism after 
the destruction of totalitarian Nazism. They have no author- 
ization te do so and are weakened by having to deal as 
individuals with the most powerful organization there is. 
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Watchful attention ought to be given to the Moscow- 
inspired reports according to which German refugees and 
prisoners of war have been performing heroic deeds in the 
ranks of Leftist resistance movements in France, Yugoslavia, 
Northern Italy and Greece. Obviously this is meant to con- 
tinue the tradition of the “International Brigade” of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

It is not known of what kind are the services rendered by 
those German generals in Moscow to Russia’s warfare. It is, 
however, certain that the Committee is far from being fin- 
ished, despite the fact that they have ceased broadcasting 
since the Yalta conference. And there is no doubt that its 
existence, or the mere possibility of its continuance, gets on 
the nerves of Russia’s allies. In these circumstances, it is sur- 
prising that the problem has never been seriously analyzed 
in American publications. Little shrieks of anxiety, like 
wishful thinking, are an inadequate substitute. 


Po.icy OF CONFUSION 


Anti-Communists seem to find comfort in the thought 
that German Junkers and generals cannot really be Stalin’s 
instruments in bolshevizing Germany. The enemies of Junkers 
and German militarism are cheered up by the presence of 
German Communists in the Committee and by the expecta- 
tion that Stalin will have the dangerous men executed at the 
right moment. Others have discovered that Field Marshal 
von Paulus and his friends have been converted to democ- 
racy, just like the Russian generals who serve Soviet democ- 
cracy. The “hard peacers” think that to use Paulus and 
Seydlitz is but a propaganda trick and that Russia’s real 
plans are expressed by Ilya Ehrenburg. The “soft peacers” 
think that Ilya Ehrenburg’s articles are a propaganda trick, 
whereas Russia’s real conception is that of the German gen- 
erals, and they urge Washington and London to copy Stalin 
by accepting German exiles as their collaborators. 

But all this is only too apt to obscure the simple fact that 
of all the allies Russia alone knows what she intends to do 
with Germany after Germany’s defeat. The Committee was 
obviously unable to induce the surrender of the German 
army so long as the latter was undefeated in the East. Never- 
theless, Stalin has not dissolved it. His bargain with the 
German generals is quite simple and realistic. He offers them 
a chance to liquidate the war without making the army 
responsible for the collapse and without breaking up German 
unity. A new legend of the “stab in the array’s back,” this 
time committed by the Nazi Party, saves the reputation of 
the Wehrmacht. Stalin’s profit in the bargain consists in 
being able—but not obliged—to gain the Fourth Reich as 
an ally. Perhaps his advantage will be great enough if he is 
able to use this prospect as a threat to America and England 
during the peace negotiations. 

It is very likely that he has already done so at Yalta. A 
very clever device: if the Anglo-Americans reject the Com- 
mittee because of its being Communist, they offend the 
Russian ally; if they reject it because of its being German 
nationalist, they enhance its reputation in Germany; if they 
object to it because it does not really represent German 
interests, they must compete with a German Field Marshal 
who, by collaboration with Communists, is made a demo- 
crat. It is “heads I win, tails you lose.” 

But this is the logical outcome of a competition in which 
one side, Russia, knows what she wants and what to offer 
even to a thoroughly defeated enemy, while the other side— 
America and Britain—loses itself in fruitless vacillation 
between the folly of a peace of vengeance and the naiveté of 
a peace of kid gloves. In his Christmas Message, the Holy 
Father has given them a lead. Is it too late to follow this? 

















CHILDREN AND PALMS 


MARY T. LOUGHLIN 


CHRISTENDOM developed the Palm Sunday ceremonies in 
past ages—a stream of joyous adoration flowing down from 
that first outburst in Judea when, as Saint John relates, “‘the 
great crowd which had come to the festival, when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took the branches 
of palms and went forth to meet Him.” They cheered and 
sang. When the worldly-wise protested against “the children 
crying out in the temple,” Our Lord answered: “I tell you, 
if these keep silence, the stones will cry out.” 


PopuLar, SPONTANEOUS ORIGINS 


There was at first a popular demonstration, not prescribed 
by Church authority but springing from a common im- 
pulse of clergy and people, and it varied with increasing 
wealth of local customs. Not until the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury did liturgical books give any form for blessing the 
palms, any fixed prayers or hymn. The branches carried were 
cut from whatever tree was plentiful in the neighborhood— 
olive, willow, evergreen—and mixed with flowers. 

Judean Christians “went forth” over the same road that 
witnessed the first Palm Sunday, and met on the Mount of 
Olives, at the cave where tradition says Our Lord used to 
teach His disciples. At three o’clock in the afternoon, after 
two hours of prayer and meditation at the cave, the crowd 
moved farther up the hill to the scene of Our Lord’s agony, 
for two more hours of devotions. Finally the procession 
started down the Mount, bearing branches of olive; it crossed 
the brook Kedron, passed through the city of Jerusalem and 
climbed the hill of Calvary, there to close the day’s observ- 
ance with prayers in the basilica of the Resurrection. 

This heroic tribute—for the one o’clock meeting on Olivet 
was only a re-assembling of people who had attended three 
long services between midnight and noon and had spent all 
the previous day at Bethany commemorating the raising of 
Lazarus—this truly heroic concept of Palm Sunday de- 
manded an Oriental endurance of concentration. Its tragic 
tone, likewise, belonged to the actual places of the Passion 
and death of Christ. In the West, on the other hand, as the 
Church gathered strength and spread through new countries 
and new populations, while the simple holding of palms at 
Mass grew indeed into a long and elaborate celebration, the 
keynote of it all was a note of joy. After the weary weeks 
of an unmitigated Lent, on the threshold of the last dark 
days and the Crucifixion, came this moment of earthly tri- 
umph for Christ, with the Jewish people hailing Him as their 
Messias and the children breaking into the Gospel unre- 
strained. Rejoicing, the crowds went forth. 

Doubtless returning pilgrims brought word of the annual 
exodus from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives. One at least, 
Sylvia of Aquitaine, set down her description of it in writ- 
ing; at any rate the “going forth” became an essential part 
of the Palm Sunday proceedings. In the later Middle Ages, 
notably in England, the Blessed Sacrament was carried to 
some shrine and thence back to the church; but the old tra- 
dition knew no such ceremony. In the course of time the 
“going forth” was reduced to a mere stepping-out to the 
churchyard, where a large cross had been erected for the 
occasion and decorated with boughs and flowers; but the old 
tradition called for a meeting-place at some distance out in 
the country. There the branches were solemnly distributed 
and the procession formed. The local custom might provide 
for the carrying of other symbols besides the palms; perhaps 
a wooden donkey or a carved figure of Christ riding on a 


donkey. Through the southern sunshine or the cold and mud 
of a northern Spring, the column made its long way back 
to the town and into the Cathedral or the principal church. 

The church door stood closed, and there, or even at the 
closed city gate, were the children, massed and singing. For 
Palm Sunday, as the Gospel plainly showed, was a day for 
the children. “Yes,” retorted Our Lord to the Pharisees, 
“have you never read, ‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected praise’?” 


THE CHILDREN’s SONG 


There is no mention of children in Sylvia’s account of 
the Jerusalem procession, but in the West they were expected 
to be as much im evidence as those Jewish children who 
scandalized the Pharisees. In Bavaria, groups of boys went 
about the streets singing the two antiphons Pueri Hebraeo- 
rum: “The Hebrew children, carrying olive branches, met 
the Lord, crying out and saying, ‘Hosanna in the highest!’ ” 
“The Hebrew children spread their garments in the way, and 
cried out saying, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David: blessed is 
He who cometh in the name of the Lord.’ ” 

The procedure at Orleans in France has been verified in 
some detail through the researches of Charles Cuissard of the 
Orleans City Library. Every year, he says, the clergy went 
out to the Monastery of Saint Lawrence, the original burial 
place of their sainted Bishop Aignan, who defended Orleans 
against Attila the Hun in the fifth century. Unfortunately 
the monastery stood in a wilderness of thickets and brambles, 
and the way to it, through unsettled country, was so muddy 
as to be often impassable. An old record relates that in 1091, 
when the Bishop conferred some degree of autonomy upon 
the prior and monks of Saint Lawrence, he made a special 
proviso that they should keep up the regular custom of 
“sending to the chief cantor of the Cathedral of Orleans two 
goatskins for Palm Sunday, to make him boots.” Less dis- 
tinguished personages, both clerical and lay, took the mud, 
as it were, in stride. 

The celebrant was at the monastery on Saturday in time 
for Night Office, and from then on the crowd went forth. 
In the small hours of Sunday morning the Mass of the Holy 
Trinity was sung, followed by the Palm Sunday Mass and 
the solemn distribution of blessed palms. Soon after, the 
procession started. At its head marched the bearers of the 
Gospel, the dragon, the cross, the banners; next came a life- 
size float of Christ mounted on an ass, then a throng of 
people holding palms and singing Hosanna; last of all walked 
the clergy and the officiating prelate. Before the city gate, 
which was closed, the procession paused for the chanting of 
the Gospel; the Bishop offered prayer for the city and its 
inhabitants; then a choir of children, leaning out from the 
battlements above the gate, intoned the Gloria Laus. The 
crowd took up the hymn, the gate opened, and all moved on 
to the Cathedral. 

Not only in Orleans but everywhere, from the early ninth 
century, they sang the Gloria Laus. Some medieval churches 
were built with a special balcony called the Gloria Laus 
Gallery, for the children. Even in monasteries, the monks in 
double choir sang the self-same hymn. To this day the words 
are in our Missals; in certain great churches the congregation 
can hear them sung, from the vestibule in the rear, by a 
sanctuary choir; but the liturgy expects a “very great 
crowd” to go forth to Mass at a distance and come marching 
back with their palms to find a phalanx of children ready to 
lead off in this triumphal hymn. It expects everyone in both 
crowds and choir to sing with all his might. 

The story of the Gloria Laus is treasured in the history of 
Orleans and of Angers. Under the Emperor Charlemagne, 
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Orleans had a remarkable Bishop, at once a theologian, a 
schokar, a poet, a great educator, an active and successful 
administrator, a statesman, but first and always a priest. 
He is called Theodulph of Orleans, for he idenvified himself 
completely with his diocese. Probably he grew up in Spain. 
Charlemagne met him in Italy and, impressed by his unusual 
gifts and attainments, invited him to the land of the Franks. 
Thereafter for many years a valued adviser to Charlemagne, 
Theodulph continued in the councils of his son and suc- 
cessor, Louis the Pious, until the rebellion of the Emperor’s 
nephew, King Bernard of Lombardy. The trouble arose over 
an imperial policy that Theodulph had frankly disapproved. 
Naturally, therefore, on the failure and death of Bernard, 
this Bishop of a very desirable See was accused of complicity. 
Finding no proof against him, the Emperor imprisoned him 
in a monastery at Angers. There he had been for two years, 
steadily protesting his innocence, when in 821 Louis had 
occasion to be in Angers for the Palm Sunday procession. 

“The procession,” says an old chronicle, “had reached 
the neighborhood of the towered monastery when all heard 
a sound of singing in the prison, a melodious voice intoning 
the Gloria Laus. So loud, so clear and so true Bishop Theo- 
dulph sang that response composed and written by himself, 
that the Emperor took great pleasure in it and asked who it 
was. And they told him it was the Bishop, his prisoner. Then 
the gracious and merciful king, moved with compassion, 
gave orders to set him free at once, pardoned him and sent 
him back to his church cleared of the crime that had been 
wrongfully charged to him.” 

Whatever we may think of the truth of this report (and 
authorities differ), there is every reason to accept the story, 
which takes it for granted that Theodulph wrote the Gloria 
Laus; moreover, it seems to have been written at some time 
during his imprisonment. After the six stanzas adopted by 
the Church come others concerned particularly with Angers, 
one for each parish and each monastery school. Possibly, as 
certain modern students believe, these were added by a later 
singer, but it would have been quite in keeping with Theo- 
dulph’s ways, as we know them, to take thus to his heart the 
children of Angers, sensing their mood behind his tower 
walls and putting their hearts’ hymn into words. 


THe CHURCH AND THE WoRLD 

They were busy who gave to the growth of this liturgy, 
but busy with the stark necessities of living. A great civil- 
ization had died, died in protracted agony, of its own selfish- 
ness, and lay buried under the havoc of war. Men of primi- 
tive races, of alien traditions, inheriting but the remnants of 
that lost world without its resources, were face to face with 
the bare realities of life and death, and religion alone could 
satisfy them. There amid the disintegration and insecurity 
stood the Church, full of life, all-comprehending, all-express- 
ing, confident in an everlasting future. In her a destitute 
Europe found opportunity and objectives; poor, primitive, 
even barbarous though the nations might be, she gathered 
them around God’s altar; and by their prayers she enriched 
her liturgy. 

Today again, it may be, a civilization is destroying itself. 
Today destruction is upon all nations. Many have believed it 
must be carried on to the point of desolation. And now, 
while there is still time, men are asking what will be the 
postwar world. The Holy Father sees already the Church 
standing amid the ruins, full of life, ready with a plan for 
a Christian society, and confident of an everlasting future. 
Looking forward, as obstructing worldly objectives fall away, 
he points out to us as the integrating principle of the post- 
war world, the “gathering of all nations around God’s altar.” 
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TEACH THEM TO BE HUMAN 
MARTIN CROWE 


THERE ARE ARGUMENTS in the classrooms these days. 
They will continue. For now is the time of challenge to a 
teacher. Or maybe the time is always, but the challenge is 
clearer now—-so clear it is startling; so pressing it cannot be 
avoided. It must be met. 

A teacher must decide to “go along with the times” or to 
hold to truths that existed yesterday and will exist forever. 
He must become a collaborator with Machiavelli and sell 
his soul for security, or take his stand—once and for all and 
come what may—on what is right and true and decent and 
just, and always was and always will be. The time is now. 

The other day, in my history class, we discussed the case— 
factual or fictional—of an American lieutenant said to 
have machine-gunned surrendering Italian prisoners as they 
approached him upon one of the European beachheads. I 
chose to regard this officer as probably mentally irrespon- 
sible for a grossly immoral action of which he would not 
be capable in normal circumstances. Mine was a minority 


report. 

“He did right,” said one student. “You can’t trust the 
enemy. The Japs have proved that. Safety first is the only 
rule to remember.” 

This boy plays tackle on the football team (which I 
coach). He is a nice boy. He has a pleasant smile. He is a 
better-than-average student. 

“There are some things which are wrong,” I said, rather 
taken offguard. “They are wrong by their very nature. 
Nothing, not even reasons of security or personal safety, 
can make them right.” 

“The enemy doesn’t recognize rules of right and wrong. 
If we attempt to do so, we'll be at a disadvantage.” This 
from a short, blonde girl who is an A student and co-editor 
of the school paper. 

“Are we going to let the enemy set our style of behavior? 
Ism’t it just because he has shown so few moral concepts 
that we are fighting him? Isn’t that what this war is all 
about—decency and justice and morality and belief in God?” 
Vaguely I felt that, somehow, I was combating the radio 
and the movies and comic strips and, probably, their fathers 
and mothers. I kept on realizing that what I was saying was 
true. That it was true when I first began to think things 
through back in my high-school days. That it was true when 
I studied Socrates amd Thoraas Aquinas—yes, and even 
Daaton—in college. That I'd felt it te be true—and that it 
held true—in 1940 amd 1941. 

And yet I now began to sense that it was mostly a strange 
doctrine to these students. That some of them had never 
bothered to think, beyond the fact that if you shoot a man 
before he shoots you, what his arguments or principles might 
be will never more bother you in the least. 

“You’ve got to fight fire with fire,” one pretty young girl 
answered me. 

“Look, Doris” —I was becoming a little angry and I knew 
it and I wanted to hold it in check—“If you are in com- 
petition with someone and they break the Ten Command- 
ments in order to defeat you, does that justify you in 
doing the same?” 

I thought that would stop her. She was gay, but she was 
a good girl, and her uncle was a minister. 

“You've got to get along in this world. You've got to take 
care of yourself,” said Doris. 

And with that I could almost hear the silent chorus of 
approval that went up from that high-school history class. 














Suddenly the anger inside me was boiling over—and that, of 
course, is something no school teacher is ever supposed to 
allow to happen. 

“Listen,” I said, “You’ve got to take care of yourself. 
Sure. But not when you hurt somebody else who doesn’t 
deserve to be hurt, in order to do it. We're studying history 
in here—and what is history except the record of a lot of 
scientific and technical advances man has made without an 
adequate advance socially? . . . What is history but the story 
of countless men and nations who were never interested in 
doing anything except what helped or protected themselves? 
And the misery they brought to the world because of that 
point of view? 

“That’s how Alexander looked at it. And so did Caesar. 
And Attila. And Genghis Khan. And Napoleon. And Bis- 
marck and the Kaiser and Hitler. Is that all we’ve got to 
offer—the same bill of fare they had? Might makes right. 
Power rules the day. The sword is mightier than the man. 
Is that our answer? 

“I hope not. I hope our answer is Christ’s answer when He 
told us that all men are our brothers and we are our brother’s 
keeper. I hope we believe Lincoln when he said that just as 
he would not be a slave so he would not be a master.” 

The bell rang then and the students grabbed their books 
and fled. I suspect there was a lot of dazed, and vaguely 
amused, discussion in the halls. 

“What in the world was he talking about?” 

“Old boy sure was wound up, wasn’t he!” 

I sat there a long time that afternoon. A few students 
came in to pick up their books, glance curiously at me and 
depart. The early winter evening began to close in. Still I 
sat there. A lot of things paraded before my mind. How 
many students had asked me, one time or another, “What 
good will history ever do me? I'll never use it after I’m 
through school.” In other words—what is the value of your 
preduct in dollars-and-cents potential? Show me in black- 
and-white figures and I'll be glad to go along with you. 

“I’m going to be a stenographer, Mr. Crowe. What do I 
need history for?” I could see her still, the bright girl in 
Minnesota with the notebook, willing to listen to an answer, 
confident there was none. 

But suddenly I knew there was an answer. School boards 
didn’t know it—history was taught because it had always 
been taught as far as school boards were concerned. Superin- 
tendents didn’t know it—except a rebel now and then. 
America didn’t know it. But suddenly I knew it. 

“You're not going to be a stenographer, Julia. That may 
be what you will work at. But what you are going to be 
is a human being—which is what you are right now. And 
as 2 human being you need history for the same reason you 
need God. Because history is the story of man’s struggle for, 
and his failure to comprehend, God in this universe. And 
it is through his story—man’s story—that you can learn 
of his errors and try to avoid them in writing your story. 
History is the record of man’s struggle toward the light. 
And the light, Julia, is God.” 

Julia, I’m sure, would have gripped her notebook a little 
tighter, smiled nervously, thanked me and departed. 

And later she would assure her friends: “He’s so funny. 
I can’t make him out. Not at all like Miss Seymour was last 
year. I could always understand what she meant.” 

But if I would have confused Julia, consider how I would 
confuse most of the superintendents I’ve met or known. 

“You will please deal in facts, Mr. Crowe. Dates, places, 
people, things. We'll leave the theory to others.” 

“What theory, Mr. Jenkins? And what others?” 

“You will be wise to heed my advice, Mr. Crowe.” 


‘ 


So back to your books, teacher. Let’s turn out some Quiz 
Kids, eh. Or some Information Pleasers. “How many heads 
had the royal duck of Henry III? . . . How many wars did 
. How old was Alexander when he 


That’s the language the students can understand. Ask us 
the questions and we'll try to answer no lies. But don’t ask 
us to discuss. Please, teacher, don’t ask us to discuss! 

I remembered the impatience that always greeted me 
when we considered “ideas.” 

“What did Will Durant mean when he wrote that a 
good man who is not great is infinitely more precious than a 
great man who is not good?” 

“Aw teacher!” 

“Who is Will Durant, then?” 

“Will Durant is an American philosopher.” 

“What is a philosopher?” 

“Aw teacher!” 

I remembered the eager boy in Detroit, so anxious to 
help me out when I was upholding the character of Jews 
against the assault of many students. 

“Barney Ross is a Jew,” I’d told them. “Franz Werfel is a 
Jew. Hank Greenberg is a Jew. Einstein is a Jew.” 

I figured Ross and Greenberg would help anyhow. Then 
up pops Danny with his face shining—‘“And how about 
Roosevelt? And he’s a Jew!” 

But then, as the darkness crept over the room, I remem- 
bered the shining eyes of the girl in the front seat ix a 
Wisconsin school when I finished telling the story of how 
Socrates had died. 

“T’ll always remember that,” she'd said. 

And I was glad because I believed she would. 

And there was the boy in another Wisconsin school who'd 
thrilled to “The Story of Victor” in Maxwell Anderson’s 
Key Largo—and how he'd believed in something greater 
than himself. And how he’d died. 

But most of all there was that boy in the small Minnesota 
school—a sophomore, a student, substitute on the football 
team—who’d written, “If I go to war, I'll fight clean and 
think clean. At least I hope I will. That way I may die 
sooner or be killed easier, but if I do I'll die clean. And I'd 
rather do that than live dirty.” 

I remember that. 

Remembering that, I know that I, in this year 1945, by 
grace of God in a position to help form the minds of those 
who will soon be men, have a solemn duty to teach what is 
right rather than what works. 

I shall try to show them, if I can and when I can, that a 
man must live with himself always. And that, rich or poor, 
big or little, he will appraise himself and know himself for 
what he is. And that, for him, he must create his own peace 
by his own life and thoughts and deeds. That is what a 
teacher is for. 

And as for “winning the peace” in the world, I shall try 
to show, and I shall pray that I succeed, that the peace will 
be won, if it is won, not by force of arms or coalitions or 
blue prints or obliteration of peoples, but by the existence in 
the world of men of a disposition that deserves peace. For 
peace will come to us only if we are deserving; and if we are 
not, nothing then can guarantee it. And right now, as any 
one who looks about with a fair mind and an open one 
must admit, we are not really deserving of very much that 
is good. 

I am not teaching my students to be secretaries or scien- 
tists but to be human beings—not to be great so much as to 
be good—not to fear so much to “die clean” as to “live 


dirty.” 
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MAINTAINING PRINCIPLE 


ARE we sacrificing principles on the altar of expediency and 
so-called “realism” when we express a hope that some prac- 
tical good for the peace of the world may come out of the 
future Conference on World Security at San Francisco? For 
this is precisely the line America has been following, and 
intends to follow unless convinced of the error of its ways. 

Are we thereby mobilizing Christian thought, inquires a 
correspondent, in such way as to register and proclaim the 
great principles of international morality? Or are we, on the 
contrary, offering consent to international injustice? 

These are legitimate questions, and put in complete good 
faith. They reflect an apparent belief that a publication in- 
spired by entirely ethical motives should devote itself to 
arousing public opinion as to the grievance of these injus- 
tices, but should stop there, save to continue or amplify its 
proclamation of the same complaint. 

The projected conference at San Francisco is not a peace 
conference, in the strict sense of the word. It is not called 
to settle the terms according to which present hostilities are 
to cease, to give their just deserts to victors and van- 
quished. Its purpose is to explore the possibilities—as far as 
conceivably can be done under present circumstances—of 
some method, however imperfect, of effective international 
organization: to make, precisely as Pope Pius XII expressed 
it in his Christmas Message of 1944, a beginning in this 
regard. “Undoubtedly,” says the Pope, “one may well dis- 
cuss the worth, the feasibility, the efficacy of this or that 
proposal; judgment may well be suspended in their regard, 
but it remains none the less true that the process has begun.” 

AMERICA, as our columns will testify, has no inhibitions 
at all as to registering our complete condemnation of any or 
all of the manifest injustices allowed at Yalta. We believe 
Poland and her legitimate government have been shamefully 
betrayed, that political ambitions which Poland’s treatment 
has revealed on the part of Russia cause all thinking men 
some very serious misgivings as to the future peace of 
the world. We think, furthermore, that the religious-minded 
press in this country and abroad has done a good job in keep- 
ing these issues before the public. But we are emphatically 
not content with merely registering our protests and de- 
nunciations. AMERICA’s policy, frankly speaking, is to hope 
against hope; to seek out any crack or cranny upon which the 
world may conceivably climb to a sure foothold lest the 
tide of chaos envelop international and domestic society. It 
is our policy in international matters, as in matters of our 
domestic social economy, to seek solutions, to seek them 
obstinately (“holy obstinacy,” Pope Pius XII recommends). 

Such solutions may be far from the perfection which a 
thoroughly ordered world would require. They may be at- 
tainable only at the price of tolerating—not in consent, not 
in principle, but in simple recognition of fact—a certain 
amount of injustice here and now. 

To judge otherwise is not to invoke principle but to de- 
stroy it. Few civil courts of law, for instance, exist which 
do not tolerate, from time to time, a certain percentage of 
injustices. But it would be counter to the very highest type 
of principle to delay in principle’s name the establishment 
of courts until perfect functioning could be guaranteed. 

Even the most uncompromising defender of domestic civil 
liberties will hesitate to suggest we expel certain States from 
the Union because of their unfair laws and customs. 

Not in spite of principle, but as a practical earnest of our 
sincere desire to see it vindicated, America calls on the 
public to concentrate, during the coming few weeks, its 
efforts upon six principal recommendations to the San Fran- 
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cisco Conference, as given in our issue of last week. These 
are, briefly: inclusion of the Name of God; clarification of 
membership; norms of justice; explicit commitment to the 
principle of the reduction of armaments, wider latitude for 
future change; and a Commission on Human Rights. 

On such a front we can “mobilize and coordinate” our 
battle for principle. Every degree of realization toward any 
one of these six goals is a powerful agent with which to 
work and struggle for a worldwide rule of justice and law. 


MONEY AND PEACE 


REALISTS tell us that lasting peace among men is an 
impossible dream, since wars there have always been, and 
wars there always will be. 

The history of mankind would seem to indicate that the 
realists are right. They may be right, too, when they predict 
that we shall wage another war in twenty or thirty years— 
and a war much more destructive than this one. It is the 
conclusion which they draw from these premises which is 
wrong, and which we must fight with all the moral vigor 
at our command. 

That conclusion is that it is useless, and even dangerous, 
to set up international machinery designed to make war 
remote or impossible. Such a conclusion is just as false, and 
just as diabolical, as it is to say that, because sin there has 
always been and always will be, it is useless to take public 
measures to prevent it. 

Perhaps we cannot outlaw war, but we can, and must, 
make every effort to remove the temptations that lead to 
war. Failure to do so only makes the evil worse. 

It is in this light that Congress must consider the Bretton 
Woods monetary proposals now before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

These proposals were shaped: 1) to facilitate the long- 
term international investments needed to reconstruct a 
ruined world, and 2) to promote international trade by 
maintaining orderly currency practices. The first objective 
would be accomplished by the creation of an International 
Bank; the second by the establishment of an International 
Monetary Fund. 

The result of three years of study by the technical staffs 
of various agencies of the U. S. Government, of discussions 
extending over a year with representatives of other govern- 
ments, of a 44-nation conference held last summer at Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire, the proposals represent a com- 
promise of conflicting national interests, as do all interna- 
tional agreements. Since they deal with technical and ex- 
ceedingly complicated problems, there is also some disagree- 
ment among experts as to whether the Bank and, more 
especially, the Fund will achieve the desirable purposes for 
which they are fashioned. There is no certainty either that 
other countries, notably Great Britain, will adopt the pro- 
posals, since their governments feel that we drove too hard 
a bargain at Bretton Woods and there made too big a bow 
to “orthodox finance.” 

The Congress, then, is faced with a decision which, though 
economie in nature, is bound to have vast political reper- 
cussions. If it rejects the proposals, as our extreme “national- 
ists” demand, or changes them substantially, as the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association insists, the cause of international 
collaboration will have been gravely weakened. For, even if 
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such a thing were possible, there will be no time to hold 
another Bretton Woods conference. If the present plan for 
fostering economic development and international trade is 
not approved, we shall enter the postwar era without one. 
We shall have failed to guard against one of the great temp- 
tations to war—that economic nationalism which played so 
large a part in starting this one. 


EMPTY PHRASES 


PIUS XII recently told a group of Italian workers that it is 
time to “abandon empty phrases,” and “to think along with 
Quadragesimo Anno towards a new organization of the pro- 
ductive forces of the people.” 

“Socialization,” or “nationalization” or “democratization” 
of industry can be one of those attractive, yet empty and 
dangerous phrases, if it is to be used “‘as a means of combat 
and struggle against private employers as such.” 

“Free Enterprise” (Pius XII calls it by a much longer and 
much uglier titl—‘“monopoly that is brought about by the 
economic despotism of an anonymous conglomeration of 
private capital”) is an equally empty and equally dangerous 
phrase if it is to be used “for the oppression or the illicit 
exploitation of labor.” 

Looking into the postwar industrial world, the Pope evi- 
dently fears an intensified renewal of the vicious strife that 
has too long set workers and employers into naturally an- 
tagonistic groups. He is afraid that the “free enterprise” 
groups will be struggling to regain complete domination 
over industry and finance and the very lives of workingmen 
and their families. He is equally afraid that workingmen 
may be led by an attractive propaganda to fight not only for 
their rights but for the complete overthrow of the system 
of private property. 

Right now the lines of the struggle are being sharply 
drawn—the champions of unbridled free enterprise on one 
side, the champions of complete socialization of all industry 
on the other. That is why the Pope appealed to Italian 
workers “to see and recognize that higher unity which joins 
together all those who collaborate in production.” That is 
why he asked these workers to help promote “the union and 
solidarity of men in all the economic life.” 

The basis of this higher unity is the “duty” that both 
workers and employers have “to provide constantly for the 
common welfare and the needs of all the community.” Only 
a deep realization of this higher duty and higher unity will 
be strong enough to induce the antagonists to put aside tra- 
ditional strife, to put less stress on selfish aims and to work 
together as a team for the common good. Employers’ asso- 
ciations have been formed in the past to promote the inter- 
ests of employers. That is good as far as it goes. Labor unions 
have been formed in the past to protect the rights and pro- 
mote the interests of workers. That, too, is good as far as 
it goes. 

Now the time has come for employers and workers to 
realize that they cannot hope to enjoy their own rights and 
promote their own interests in peace and satisfaction, unless 
they learn to work together for the welfare of all. 

Is such unity and collaboration impossible? It has been 
fairly well achieved during the war. It simply must be 
achieved after the war unless we wish peacetime to be the 
herald of internal strife in all the nations of the world. 


NEW FEDERAL-AID BILL 


IN OUR ISSUE of February 17, expressing disapproval of 
the Federal-aid-for-education bills introduced in Congress 
by Senators Hill and Thomas and Representative Ramspeck, 
we said that these bills were essentially discriminatory. They 
sought appropriations for public schools and public-school 
children exclusively. In doing so they implied, falsely, that 
Government aid for education belongs by right to only one 
class of children attending only one type of school. 

Now Senators Mead of New York and Aiken of Vermont 
have sponsored a new bill (S.717) which is the product of 
the thinking of the American Federation of Labor and the 
American Federation of Teachers. It is a vastly improved 
Federal-aid bill; for it is rightly based on the concept that 
the Government’s only legitimate interest in education is to 
promote the educational welfare of all of the children of all 
of the people. Its provisions apply to both public and non- 
public schools. Section 3, for instance, states that “funds 
received under this Act shall be made available in every part 
of the State and to every State-approved educational agency 
in need thereof, without discrimination or prejudice in re- 
gard to race, creed or status of any person or agency in the 
State authorized under this Act to receive such funds.” 

Three types of appropriations are asked for: first, an an- 
nual appropriation of $300 million for general educational 
purposes—to eradicate illiteracy, keep schools open for a 
term of not less than nine months, reduce overcrowded 
classes, and equalize teachers’ salaries; second, an annual 
appropriation of $100 million for special educational ser- 
vices, such as library facilities, textbooks and other reading 
materials, visual aids and school health programs; third, an 
appropriation of $150 million to provide needy youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 20, inclusive, with the means and 
assistance for continuing their education. These appropria- 
tions would be limited to elementary and secondary schools. 

By terms of the bill a National Board “of five representa- 
tive citizens to be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate” will formulate ap- 
propriate policies for allocating funds and for administering 
the Act. The members of the National Board would hold 
office for five years. As secretary and administrative officer, 
the National Board would have the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and through the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion the several programs authorized by the Act would be 
carried out. The bill lays down in unmistakable terms the 
principle of State control and of non-interference in educa- 
tion by the Federal Government. But since the majority of 
the States have passed laws prohibiting disbursement of any 
funds to non-public schools, the bill provides that in such 
cases “the National Board shall appoint, from among not 
less than three persons nominated by the Governor of such 
State, a trustee who shall have the duty of receiving and dis- 
bursing the portion of the funds allocable to such State 
which the National Board determines should be disbursed to 
non-public schools.” 

If Federal aid to education is needed in the amount asked 
for, and if that much aid is an annual need, this bill should 
elicit the warm approval of the people. It is drawn ca gen- 
uinely democratic and American lines. Public schools would 
benefit most, because they are in the majority on the primary 
and secondary levels; but non-public schools would also reap 
appreciable benefits. For the first time in Federal-aid history 
this bill puts public-school exclusivism on the defensive. 

Even if the bill does not pass Congress now—and it faces 
stiff opposition—it has charted the prescriptive future course 


of thinking on Federal aid to education. 
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IS THERE CATHOLIC ART? 
LUIGI STURZO 


I DO NOT AGREE with Thomas L. O’Brien’s too sweeping 
statement (Catholic Art’s Problem, America, February 24) 
that “as a matter of fact, the Catholic ‘art exhibit’ of the 
past five centuries is poor indeed.” During these “five cen- 
turies,” from 1445 to 1945, we find a great mass of Italian 
art which is “Catholic” in the broadest sense of the word: 
in painting, from Fra Angelico to Perugino, down to Ra- 
fael, Fra Lippi, Leonarde da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tintoretto 
and a hundred other known and unknown artists; so, too, 
in sculpture, architecture, music (from Palestrina to Caris- 
simi, to Pergolesi, down to Rossini and Verdi himself) ; and 
in poetry, besides the religious lyrics, the greatest modern 
epic poet, Torquato Tasso, with his Gerusalemme Liberata, 
and, in more recent centuries, Parini with I/ Giorno, Man- 
zoni with the Inni Sacri and I Promessi Sposi. 

All these are universal poets, on a level with Calderén and 
Lope De Vega, Racine and Corneille, who are cited by 
O’Brien. And why not include, too, Pascal and his immortal 
Pensées? And Moliére himself? And Cervantes? I would also 
add Shakespeare, not only because there is nothing in his 
pages which offends the Catholic Faith, but because he is 
Christian in spirit; Milton, too, because, although his Para- 
dise Lost makes use of anti-Catholic arguments which are 
neither poetic nor artistic and although certain passages do 
not agree even with Christian Faith, the poem nevertheless 
has a truly Christian spirit; so, too, with the Messiade of 
Klopstock. 

As a matter of fact, the classification of Catholic art and 
Catholic literature is a doubtful one. For me there exist only 
true poetry and true works of art, without any other quali- 
fications. The problem of whether this or that poetry or 
work of art mirrors an attitude Christian in general or 
Catholic in particular is independent of the artistic essence 
of the work, despite the fact that, in a given country and 
in a given historical period, there may or may not exist a 
cultural atmosphere which expresses itself in the Christian 
or even in the Catholic idiom. 

Up to the Reformation, the European atmosphere and 
idiom were Catholic, and the works of art, popular or culti- 
vated, were Catholic. But since the classic Renaissance per- 
meated many ideas, images and forms with Greco-Roman 
paganism, the two aspects have fought for artistic expres- 
sion. Notwithstanding the revival of pagan symbols and 
divinities and the extreme license of the era, it is absolutely 
inaccurate to state (as did the Protestants and the Puritans, 
and as is often repeated by inaccurate historians and unjust 
critics) that the Renaissance was entirely anti-Christian. 
The Renaissance was Christian in basis, although with intel- 
lectual and moral deviations caused by the most intimate 
contact with the classical forms of art. 

The Counter-Reformation claimed te have an art of its 
own, and it was then that there began, as a reaction to the 
Reformation, the idea of a Catholic art. But neither Bernini 
in architecture and sculpture, nor the Caravaggios and the 
Guercino in painting, nor Palestrina in music, nor Torquato 
Tasso in poetry produced an art more Catholic than that of 
their predecessors who lived in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Moreover, turning to the so-called “Franciscan” 
art of that period—painting, architecture, poetry and popu- 
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lar books—it can be classified as more Christian and mere 
Catholic (if such classification should be used today—which 
is not to my taste) than the over-ornateness and the redun- 
dancies of seventeenth-century art, usually called Baroque, or 
of the Counter-Reformation or even of Jesuit art. 

Whence it follows that, for example in music, I see no 
reason to call the music of Bruckner (as does Dr. Graf), 
Counter-Reformation art, or to call the art of Bach and 
even of Beethoven, Protestant art, just as Mendelssohn’s is 
not Hebraic music. 

Notwithstanding the Reformation and the Counter-Refor- 
mation, European art and poetry remained Christian in in- 
spiration and idiom down to the time of the Encyclopedists 
and the French Revolution and Free Thought. This is be- 
cause art—being universal—has need of expressing, in its 
concrete form, universality as it is understood, felt and lived 
in a given atmosphere and in a given era. The introduction 
into the Western world (Christian in civilization) of Free 
Thought and Naturalism, of Encyclopedism, of the Sensism 
of the Scotch schools, of the criticism of Kant, of the ideal- 
ism of Hegel, of the positivism of Comte, of the historical 
materialism of Marx, gave rise to the attempt at a sensist, 
atheistic, idealistic, naturalistic art. The universal artistic 
idiom was little by little detached from Christian formula- 
tion, which remained traditional and, hence, either academic 
or without large appeal. This is the case with that part of 
artistic production which, lacking ideal inspiration, indulges 
in the fragmentary, in sense-appeal. Thus, for instance, the 
types of art known as impressionism, subjectivism, individ- 
ualism, symbolism, preciosity, crypticism, formalism. 

But when a work of art of the highest order appears on 
the horizon of a country Christian in civilization, there is 
found an echo of spirituality, a Christian aspiration, an irre- 
pressible Cathelic quality. And, moreover, this manifests 
itself more in France than anywhere else, because France 
still has a prevailingly Catholic idiom and culture, so that 
the “Satanist” poets, like Verlaine, Baudelaire and Rimbaud 
are considered within the Catholic sphere; Péguy, too, is 
Catholic, and many others with him; the most noted of those 
who are living is the Catholic Francois Mauriac. The same 
could be said of Spain and Italy, although these two coun- 
tries have been suffering for half a century (more or less, 
according to the branches of art) from excessive diminution 
of those artistic and literary productions which could be 
appreciated by foreign taste. 

England has had two Catholic giants in the field of poetry, 
Hopkins and Thompson, and a first-rank prose writer, New- 
man. I cannot say the same of America; but here the Cath- 
olic community, so split into different nationalities of origin, 
and so young, has suffered, in my opinion, from a lack of 
intellectual and cultural fusion. Moreover, Catholic energies 
have been directed towards the defense of the Faith and of 
the Church, to the extent of avoiding contacts with the 
literary, artistic and cultural circles of the rest of the coun- 
try: hence the tactic of having, in all branches of culture— 
publications, schools, circles, procedures—permanent and 
strictly “Catholic” activity. 

Aside from all this, it must be clearly realized that the 
work of genius which lives for centuries is rare in all regions 
and in all eras. Every people has a certain number of works 
of genius and no more. The other works of art and poetry 
are transitory, expressions of states of mind, which vanish 
even within a single generation. 

















And since current literature, which has supplanted lyric 
and dramatic, epic and didactic poetry, consists of the novel 
in all its forms, or of personal memoirs, great poetry and 
great prose have fallen into second and third rank in public 
interest, and often remain only for the initiated. Yesterday, 
when the cultural world was more restricted and book-pro- 
duction did not have the commercial proportions of today, 
a work of art and poetry met with immediate interest. 
This is not the case today, when fine books must await the 
slow work of penetration into the masses of other books, 
and can hardly gain wide, favorable sanction of their con- 
temporaries. 

From these considerations, it seems to me that today we 

are, in a certain sense, much as we were in the times of 
nascent Christianity, when the Latins still had their Virgil, 
Horace, Lucretius, Ovid; and when the Greeks could show 
the immortal books of their poets and philosophers, from 
Homer to Euripides and Plato. They then accused the Chris- 
tians of having no good writings but only barren and “popu- 
lar” productions. The pagans could not understand even the 
lyric and dramatic sublimity of John and of Paul, their new 
form and their new idiom. But in a few centuries there 
came Ambrose, Augustine, Leo the Great and Boéthius, and 
many others who give rise to a new style and a new litera- 
ture. 
Among the modern rationalists, naturalists, Hegelianists, 
there is neither a Homer nor a Plato or a Virgil, because the 
great poets of classic antiquity based themselves on natural 
truth and religion as felt in their own times, while the 
moderns search in vain, on the basis of mere naturalism or 
subjective agnosticism, for that universality which is at the 
same time the presupposition and the very soul of a work of 
art. Thus all the fragments which, in such poets and artists, 
seem to have life are only those which reflect the partial, 
deformed truths of Christianity still unconsciously existing 
in them and in their environments; or which reflect these 
natural sentiments which constitute the basis of revealed 
religion. 

In this sense, since the human soul is naturally Christian, 
every work of art which is truly such reflects, in part and 
with all the human deviations, the Christian truths and their 
perennial artistic fecundity. 


POETRY 


LETTER TO CARMEL 


It is a year now since I have written to you 

And years go fast in the werld. Do they go fast where 
you are? 

Or do they move serenely through your fingers 

Like beads, with every bead a meditation? 


What can I tell you that will not confuse you? 
For all my days are full of small distractions, 
Of noise that would intrude upon your silence, 
Clatter of feet that never walk sedately, 
Clamor of tongues, and every tongue insistent. 
I must have ears for each momentous story, 
Ears to sense illness, grief and disappointment, 
Ears in the night to hear a baby’s wailing. 


Sometimes I think I see you in your cloister. 
Your long brown robe felicitously garbs you 
(Oh you who never found a dress to suit you), 
As if you had been born to live in Carmel. 

I pray that I shall see you soon in Heaven. 
Not in the sense of years, one year or twenty, 
But in God’s time, where centuries are moments. 


I know there is no single road to Heaven, 

For some move lightly there, as on a nimbus, 
And others cut their way through virgin forests, 
And some in anguish creep up tortuous passes, 
And some arrive across the petty molehills. 


Your god-child has the face of a bright angel. 

And what if she should follow you to Carmel? 
She could not seek a more immaculate garden. 
But when she bends above her dolly’s cradle, 
Folds and refolds the little, well worn covers, 

I seem to see a different pattern for her. 


Yet in each girl-child lies this tender leaning, 
Mother of God and mothers of God’s children; 
So you, before the statue of Infant Jesus, 
Offer the burning lantern of devotion. 


And so goodbye, goodbye, to you in Carmel. 

Write when you can your dear, infrequent letters, 
With all your “we’s” (for there’s no “I” in Carmel), 
And Carmelite-ly signed, “Your humble servant.” 


If I, but for one day, could be “your servant!” 

I am not very good at prayer and fasting, 

But I would sweep and cook and scrub for Carmel, 
And make things shine so you could see your likeness, 
Though there is not a mirror in all Carmel. 


You have no need of mirrors, there in Carmel, 
For in the mirror of Divine perfection 

You see the one imperishable Image. 

Have I turned preacher and to you in Carmel? 
And strange, this letter intimately written 

Ends to your Sisters, and to all in Carmel. 


Goodbye again, pray for me and the children, 
For all the children of the world, the old ones 
Who have so little ef their journey left them, 
And the least crying babes, made in God’s image, 
But burdened with a sin not of their sinning. 


Pray that each one may find the Eternal Garden, 
Of which your own small garden is a blossom. 
Jessre Corrican Pecis 


REQUIEM 


Now shalt thou learn 

To stare readily 

At death: thine eyes shall burn: 
And thou walk steadily 


Alone into Hell: 

Thy young life a cross 
Nailed with fire and shell: 
And bearing its loss 


Alone: thou shalt keep 
The way till thou fall: 
Wounded so deep 
That thou dost call 


Alone on God 

A last earth-cry 

Of darkness and blood: 
Then thou shalt die 


Alone: this thou’lt do 
In love of thy kind: 
Theirs mock or true: 
Wherefore a mighty wind 


Shall enter into thee: 
Thy head sink to rest: 
Our Lord of Calvary 
Receive thee on His breast. 
Marcaret McGovern 
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BOOKS 


A SPIRITUALIZED SOCIOLOGY 


InnER Laws or Society. By Don Luigi Sturzo. P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. $3.50 
AMONG ALL Don Sturzo’s many and varied works none 
has seemed to be more fundamental to his thought and has 
exerted a wider influence than his famous New Sociology. 
This appeared in French under the title Essai de Sociologte. 
The present work is translated from the original Italian by 
Barbara Barclay Carter, and bears the sub-title: “A New 
Sociology.” 

Sociology, Don Luigi explains, is “the study of social life 
in its complexity and its synthetizing factors.” Two methods 
can be followed in pursuing it, the experimental and the 
historical. His method is the historical, and his wide knowl 
edge of history fitted him eminently for such a task. 

The sociologist’s job is not to tell you what ought to be, 
but rather what is. He is a student of society’s laws, not a 
moralist laying down rules for conduct. But the process of 
telling you how society happens to work can in the long run 
exert a very deep influence on human conduct. When Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner informed Yale University and the rest 
of the world that men were governed chiefly by folkways, 
mores and such like, his readers deduced from his works a 
good many neat excuses for keeping prejudices and poll-taxes 
enshrined as American institutions. When the Positivists 
pictured man as neeessarily governed by materialistic mo- 
tives, they laid the foundations in theory for power politics 
in practice. 

So, in a very different manner of speaking, when Don 
Sturzo tells us that 


. . . society itself, conceived under the general ideas of 
family, fatherland or nation, State, Church, international 
community, indicates a continuous aspiration to trans- 
cend the concrete experience of actual life in wider par- 
ticipations, 


the very thought itself invites the individual so to “trans- 
cend” his own narrow selfishness, and learn from society to 
live more and more for his fellow-man and for God. 

Don Sturzo’s analysis falls into two main divisions: the 
Forms of Society, and its principal Syntheses. The three 
fundamental forms, the family, the political society and 
religion, “are, in their essentials, constant in all civilizations 
and in all ages.” Each of these forms, however, bears the 
imprint of man’s personality and “the living flame that is 
human rationality, wherever the foot of man has rested, 
transforming the outer world and making it his own.” 

The most fascinating part of Don Sturzo’s study deals 
with the “dualistic” thesis that he makes so particularly his 
own, his weapon against monism and the child of monism, 
the totalitarian state. Everywhere he finds “an incessant 
polarizing of forces in two distinct fields, now under one 
name, now under the other.” This “continuous dualization of 
social life” corresponds to the very nature of man as a being 
of reason and sense. But it moves on to a further “resolu- 
tion,” to a synthesis. And so these dualisms in society become 
crystalized into institutions. But when we study these insti- 
tutions, such as a given country like “France” or a city like 
“New York,” we find what gives them reality and continuity 
is not abstract being, but is the living consciousness of those 
who are forever creating and maintaining ther.. 

This leads Don Sturzo to the further study of “diarchies,” 
such as the Church-State diarchy, which “has assumed dif- 
ferent features and colors, according to the states of con- 
sciousness of the Faithful and their effectual action on the 
ethical, political and juridical planes.” He pursues his thought 
into a critique of the modern state, with its trend toward 
unification, and observes that 

. .. those who think that the State, indeed a certain type 
of State, is what will give a complete unification to soci- 
ety, deceive themselves. They create a political conform- 
ism, which would not last long without methods of legal 
or illegal oppression, without the elevation of violence 
into a system. 


This was the delusion, not of Germany and Russia alone but 











of the Fascist party in Italy as well. The vast responsibility, 
the social power of the individual, from the natural and from 
the supernatural point of view, brings the study to an impres- 
sive close. 

The Inner Laws is not easy reading, though it is an essay, 
not a textbook. But it is the original and powerful thought of 
a lucid and lofty mind. And if you let Don Sturzo talk to you 
long enough, you will be quoting his dicta on nearly every 
phase of the modern scene. Joun LAFarcE 








GREAT TEACHERS NEEDED 


THe TeacHer-CENTERED ScHOOL. By Scott Thompson, 
L.H.D. Compton, California: The Author. $1.25 : . 
THIS SLIGHT BOOK of 84 pages has a provocative title give your children 
and ten brief chapters. The title will raise the eyebrows of 
“Liberals” and “Progressives,” who will put the author down 
as a reactionary. He should not be dismissed so disdainfully. COhe Story of CJesus 
There is one main idea repeated, analyzed and illumined 
throughout: the great teacher. The book seems to have been Here is the greatest story in the world, taken 
written to recall the profession to greatness. Dr. Thompson, Dsieied he Conf sn at inielon Than. 
who is president of Compton (California) Junior College, BOLE WIS ie. Seay Ne 






is old-fashioned—as Basil L. Gildersleeve and Woodrow trine Edition of the Bible, with no changes or 
Wilson were, as Stuart P. Sherman’s high-school teacher interpretations. Beginning with the Annuncia- 
was (Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman, I, 55), as tion, this little New Testament follows Jesus 
Briggs, Neilson, Baker and Babbitt of Harvard were, and ‘ ; 

Billy Phelps of Yale and Father John McCormick of Chi- through his youth and ends with the resurrection. 
cago’s Loyola. Gildersleeve showed that a classical philolo- Beautiful illustrations in color by Maud and 
gist could make a class sit on the edge of their scholars’ Miska Petersham complement the text and make 


benches with attention. It was Wilson’s principle of action 
that schools exist to get at the spirits of men, not mainly to 
make scholars. Men like Neilson and Phelps taught with such 
contagious gusto and humor, with such a passionate love of 
teaching, that they did remarkable things to students’ minds 00 C 
and hearts. wm i 

But old-fashioned as the teaching ideals of these men were, “The Gcruean omp any 
they are also very modern in the sense of being timeless, and 
of giving soul to an academical system. Dr. Thompson, and 


more recently Professor Barzun of Columbia, believe we have 
somehow lost respect for the teaching tradition. This, more Co llege of Ne W Ro ch elle 


this an ideal first Bible for Catholic children. 
$1.50 











than anything else, they think, is at the bottom of our educa- NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
tional shortcomings. : F Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 

However, Dr. Thompson is no enemy of the child-centered Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
ideal ; he finds much in it that is admirable. What he objects - 
to is that in practice the child-centered school tends to reduce Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


the teacher to 2. ~onentity, thus discouraging good teaching oy 
and good teachers, if not rendering them impossible. He fur- e = arty cone ma tod New York 
ther believes that the “Progressive” practice removes “that —-—- FA A ER 
firm, but friendly and insistent, authority of the teacher, with- 
out which few pupils will master the fundamental tools of 
education.” “There is,” he adds, “a time in the classroom 
practically every day when it should be a teacher-centered 
room.” Not that he wants authority to be abused, or pupils 
told rather than developed. But he has in sight the fact of 
experience that the much-talked-of self-discipline is scarcely 
ever realized unless it gets a good start from discipline. 
This little book is not startling; it has no “new” ideas. It 
is simply and unpretentiously written and published. Its merit 
lies in hammering home the one fact, that education that is not 
properly teacher-centered is not good for the child or the 
school system or democracy. Perhaps the wise reader will 
see in the book a challenge to the view that a school must be 
either child-centered or teacher-centered, whereas it must be 
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UNCONVINCING CONVERSION 


IMAGE @F JOSEPHINE. By Booth Tarkington. Double- 
day, Deran and Co. $2.50 


IN THE CREATION of Josephine Oaklin, Booth Tarking- 
ton has given us the most unattractive of his characters. 


Having been reared to a stuffy snobbery under the tutelage Quality 





of her doting grandfather, Josephine grew into a physically 
attractive lady with a lusterless personality, a sharp tongue 
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and a conceited arrogance. The Thomas Oaklin Museum of 
the Fine Arts, founded by her grandfather with wealth that 
might have been her inheritance, was the stage on which the 
pride of the Oaklins strutted her many irritating qualities. 
Onto that stage limped Bailey Fount, home from the wars 
with embarrassing decorations, a lame leg and a retiring 
modesty. Here he was to recover his confidence, rehabilitate 
himself for another try in the service. 

After a torrid display of temper, bad manners and insults, 
Josephine welcomes this only male relative of the Oaklins 
into the bosom of the tribe. Ultimately, after she had been 
jilted by a dashing captain, Josephine accepts Bailey as a 
substitute suitor to save face. Though her attempt at this is 
futile, the engagement ultimately takes on all appearances of 
being genuine. Keyed to counter-revolutionary activity as a 
result of a tantrum of his betrothed, Bailey spares no words 
in portraying Josephine to herself in all her stark, selfish, 
unlovable reality. The result is a change of stride, an about- 
face, a repentant Josephire—and marriage in the offing. 

I dare say that Booth Tarkington has never drawn a less 
convincing character than that of this turbulent lady who 
had learned from her grandfather to seal her heart against 
the envy and jealousy of the less intellectual and artistic 
beings of this world. Even in her most maddeningly arrogant 
moments, Josephine Oaklin speaks and acts with an artifi- 
ciality that is a bit provoking in its unreality. That Bailey 
Fount, even in a heroic desire to rescue her from her dis- 
tress, should allow himself to become engaged to her, is a 
trifle perplexing. But more perplexing still is the sudden, 
unprepared-for change of the haughty lady to an abject 
maiden with a loving heart. 

In spite of these improbable possibilities, Image of Joseph- 
ine is fairly entertaining reading. There are many fine char- 
acters in the story, many interesting episodes that grow out 
of a background of the activities of an art museum in the 
years of a war. Perhaps fate conspired with grandfather 
Oaklin to spin a stormy future for Josephine, and perhaps 
Mr. Tarkington decided to let them have their say. It is 
regrettable that he did not take a firmer hand in shaping 
this character. Josepu R. N. MAXweEty 


Latin AMERICA IN THE Future Worip. By George 

Soule, David Efron and Norman T. Ness. Farrar and 

Rinehart. $3.50 
THIS SEEMINGLY small book contains three hundred 
and seventy-two pages, including notes and index, with small 
wartime margins, and each page is replete with accurate 
information concerning present-day Latin America. The book 
is, therefore, a storehouse of knowledge which can be read 
with utmost profit or kept at the elbow for ready reference 
in matters social and economic. There are three parts. The 
first describes and analyzes basic problems: nutrition, health, 
the land, purchasing power. The second tells how the factors 
described in part one have been affected during the years of 
war. The third offers suggestions concerning the postwar 
economic policy of the United States vis-a-vis Latin America. 

Certain chapters of these parts are especially fine: for 
instance, in part one, the discussion of the land problem with 
the historical background which is essential for the under- 
standing of present conditions and, in part three, the wise 
suggestions for an economic policy after the war. The book 
is replete with illustrative charts and tables. The appendix 
alone contains twenty-six tables of valuable statistics on pur- 
chasing power, fluctuations in the cost of living for the na- 
tions, distribution of the wage-earner’s expenditures, and 
the like. This work is a most timely contribution. 

Peter M. DunNE 


Prisoner’s Quest: A PRESENTATION OF THE CHRIS- 

TIAN FartH. By Capt. D. H. C. Read, C.F. The Mac- 

millan Co. $1.50 
THESE ELEVEN LECTURES, given weekly during 
Spring and Summer of 1942 in a prison camp in Germany 
by a British Army Chaplain to officers captured in France, 
Crete and Greece, form an interesting and challenging book. 
Its direct, sprightly and often witty style is joined with an 
unflagging “quest” of the meaning of Christianity for mod- 





=. man. Together they present a stimulating and original 
whole. 

Obviously the book is not by a Catholic. It mirrors the 
outlook of an orthodox Protestant. It is only a partial pres- 
entation, as the author admits, treating the inner side of 
Christianity and by-passing the conflict area, i.e., the Church, 
Sacraments, the Bible. A few liberal- and Modernist-tinged 
statements can be detected. But these seem like mere treach- 
erous infiltrations of the usually solid line of the Captain’s 
thought. They will concern only the theologian. 

As far as the book goes, it is an excellent job. And it 
goes far: a list of its topics includes God, the fact of Christ, 
creation, original sin, repentence, redemption, morality, holi- 
ness (morality plus), free will, perfection, humility and, at 
the apex of all, Divine love on the Cross seeking from men 
a response of faith and love. Nice arguments about these 
realities are balanced with quips at the tyranny of our 
mind’s constant How; withering comments on the startling 
impact of Christ on the “pseudo-religious man” (the Phari- 
see), on his opposite the “inverted Pharisee” or Rationalist ; 
a barbed evaluation of the escapism and fatalism in much 
modern literature. Ricuarp M. Green, S.J. 


Great Son. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran and 

Co. $2.50 
EDNA FERBER gives a brief explanation of her latest 
book in its introduction. “Here, in capsule form,” says Miss 
Ferber, “is that which should have been a lavish and prodi- 
gious feast.” The material for another Cimarron or Show- 
boat is here but, overwhelmed either by the vast dimensions 
of her field or the stupendous and dazzling possibilities of 
her subject, she is content to give us a “worm’s-eye” view of 
what can be appreciated only in perspective. 

With Seattle as a romantic and colorful background, the 
author sketches four generations of the fabulous Melendy 
family: Madam Exact Melendy, the ninety-year-old matri- 
arch of the clan, who arrived in Seattle in 1851 with her 
homesteading parents; her son Vaughan, who rebuilt the 
family fortunes in Alaska in 1897; his son Klondike, and his 
grandson, Mike. The entire family lives in a series of man- 
sions on Queen Anne Hill, the highest point in Seattle. Here, 
incredibly enough, we find Vaughan’s wife and his former 
mistress living amicably next door to each other, with his 
wife adopting and bringing up his illegitimate son, and 
“Aunt Pansy” affectionately accepted and included in all 
family gatherings by the clan. 

The author’s picturizations of the building of Seattle and 
cf the Alaska gold rush are vivid and historically true. The 
rather thin, plotless story is presented more like a play than 
a novel. We have character sketches, scenes and acts follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession, until they reach what 
must be the book’s climax: a very clever and amusing fam- 
ily dinner scene, interrupted dramatically by the news of 
Pearl Harbor. The narrative reads easily and is entertaining, 
but lacks entirely the depth and detailed development of her 
earlier works. Exvizaseta M. Joyce 


THE CATHOLIC CIRL’S GUIDE 
by Father F. X. Lasance 
A guidepost of the crossroads of life. 

The personal prayerbook for girls. 
Cloth .. $2.50 © Gold Edges ..$300 * Leather .. $4.00 
For Boys: Father Lasance's THE YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE 
For High School Age: Cloth .. $2.50—Leather .. $4.00 


U. S. A. Liturgical Editions: Books For Everybody 
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An American Missal 
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“The Teacher-Centered School” 


by Scott THompson, L.H.D. 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 
Compton Junior College, Compton, California 














Kraus Donen, at present a free-lance writer living in 
New York City, was Editor of Der Christliche Stande- 
staat of Vienna and, earlier, foreign correspondent for 
a number of German papers, stationed in Rome. 5 

Martin Crowe, a graduate of Saint Thomas College in 
St. Paul, Minn., teaches history and coaches athletics 
in the Hudson, Wisconsin, High School. He has, at 
various tinres, worked at an airport, on a newspaper, 
directed a little-theatre group. ; 

Mary T. Lovexurn, translator of the English edition of 
A. J. Morice’s Thawing out the Eskimo, was educated 
at Radclife, Fordham and the University of Fribourg. 
She is now living in Boston. 

Rev. Josepx R. N. MaxweEtt, S.J., is President of Holy 
Cross College. 

EvizasetH M. Joyce, of Detroit, also reviews for the 
I.F.C.A. journal. 

Rev. Perer M. Dunne, S.J., Professor of History at the 
University of San Francisco, has recently returned from 


South America. 
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Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education ef Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the Nerth Central ef Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universitics. 

for Teacher's License by New York of Degree of 
Bachelor ef Arts, Bacheler of Bachelor ef in Nars- 


servato 
tion with the Colle Picturesquely located en the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre campus. Served LA the ms « ws 
“The 400”. ONLY FI HOURS FROM CHICAGO 














MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Aceredited by Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Ss riab—6 a! and Medicai— Music 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Usion 
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THEATRE 


SIMON’S WIFE. The Blackfriars’ Guild, an earnest and 
able young Catholic group devoted to the fine work of pre- 
senting good Catholic plays in their West Fifty-Seventh 
Street theatre, is this month, according to their custom, giv- 
ing us a Lenten play, Simon’s Wife, by Father Francis D. 
Alwaise. 

The story of the play has to do with the extreme disap- 
proval of Leah, Simon Peter’s wife, of her husband’s high 
purpose when he leaves his family and his fishing to follow 
Christ and become the leader of the Apostles. Leah herself 
does not believe in the new Prophet, and even His miracu- 
lous healing of her mother does not immediately impress her. 
The crucifixion of Christ temporarily kills the faith of Simon 
Peter, and it is then that his wife, now a faithful believer, 
restores his confidence and sends him forth to collect his 
scattered followers. 

There are weaknesses in the text, but it is an interesting 
effort on the whole and it is greatly helped by the excellent 
acting of Ruth Fischer as Leah. Head and shoulders above 
her associates, Miss Fischer plays with extreme and con- 
vincing sincerity. Wilson Brooks, as Andrew, is the second 
best player in a rather mediocre cast which does not always 
succeed in keeping the play alive when Miss Fischer is not 
on the stage. However, two really good players can do won- 
ders in a play which also has its merits, and the latest offer- 
ing of the Blackfriars’ Guild is well worth the attention of 
its many old and new friends. 


CALICO WEDDING. Calico Wedding, Sheridan Gibney’s 
new play, produced by Lester Meyer and Richard Myers at 
the National Theatre, met speedily with the fate its de- 
pressed first- and second-night audiences foresaw. It left us 
the Saturday following its opening. The plot was the familiar 
one of the difficult second year in marriage—a time, the 
playwrights assure us, when husbands and wives go about 
looking for and finding other partners. 

In Calico Wedding the search is successfully made during 
the second act, in the home of the young couple concerned— 
the Gaylords. This act gives us the guests at the anniversary 
party. They include a young explorer and a girl of the dem- 
monde, introduced by an irresponsible guest. 

The wife and the explorer sit down in the suddenly de- 
serted living-room and the old familiar drinking scene fol- 
lows. Miss Greta Mosheim and Louis Jean Heydt both play 
it very well. Meanwhile the husband diverts himself off-stage 
with the unknown woman visitor. Jane Hoffman, this unde- 
sirable stranger, does excellent work in her one scene. But it 
takes more than this to make a play. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


IT’S A PLEASURE. Sonia Henie’s performances on skates, 
and their lush presentation in Technicolor are the highlights 
of this musical, which indulges in a bit of tear-jerking on the 
side. As always, Miss Henie is a symphony in motion, and 
to many a cinemagoer her exhibitions will more than com- 
pensate for a tale that seems rather threadbare now and then. 
Though much of the celluloid footage is devoted to skating, 
too much has been given over to the rambling yarn about an 
ice star whose hot-tempered husband (Michael O’Shea) be- 
comes aware that he is interfering with her career. A red- 
headed temptress (Marie McDonald) and the husband’s 
efforts to drown his trouble in alcohol cause a showdown, 
and he leaves her. Though it is all a sorry mess, or so it 
seems, the wife reaches the pinnacle of blade fame, the hus- 
band proves his worth and the fadeout reveals the pair hap- 
pily re-united, something you never doubted would transpire. 
A pleasant musical score has been interpolated and Miss 
Henie provides some novelty in one number when she 
dances. Adults will be satisfied. (R.K.O.-International) 


HOTEL BERLIN. Just as long as this melodrama sticks to 
suspense, espionage and the terror that involves an oddly 
assorted group of human beings in a bomb-wracked hotel, it 
is exciting and diverting; when it waxes philosophic, one’s 
interest may lag. Fortunately most of the picture concerns 
itself with the hair-raising search for a leader of the Under- 
ground. Linked together by war and the man-hunt, the film 
provides sketches of an oddly assorted group. There is the 
German general, splendidly impersonated by Raymond Mas- 
sey, his actress friend (Andrea King), the terrifying Ges- 
tapo chief (George Coulouris), the hotel hostess who turns 
informer (Faye Emerson) and the sought-after chief of the 
Underground (Helmut Dantine). Flashes of the drama in 
the lives of these creatures are depicted individually in all 
parts of the hotel from luxury suites to cellars, through air- 
raids and shelters, until the chase for a man reduces all to a 
common level. Mature audiences will vote this a passable 
espionage thriller. (Warner Brothers) 


KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY. If this is the best that Hol- 
lywood can do in the matter of a tribute to the service 
woman they had better give up, since they didn’t do right 
by our Nell, in uniform, here. The acting of Lana Turner, 
Laraine Day, Susan Peters and Agnes Moorhead cannot 
compensate, even to a small degree, for the silly nonsense 
and the petty jealousies that are paraded across the screen. 
However, it is harmless stuff for the family. (MGM) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


A CURRENT ADVERTISEMENT aimed at false-teeth 
habitués shows a wife standing behind her husband, placing 
her hands over his eyes and exclaiming: “Guess Who?” ... 
She is wasting her time in blocking out his eyes, the ad in- 
timates, because he does not need his eyes to identify her. . . . 
His nose will do that. . . . No guessing is indicated. . . . With 
his nose remaining free to function, he doesn’t have to guess. 
. . » He can tell who she is by the whiff of denture breath 
released when she cries: “Guess Who?” . . . Judging by the 
number of similar advertisements now appearing, denture 
breath is looming as perhaps the most serious social problem 
of our era... . Already it seems to have displaced dandruff 
as the reigning social liability. . . . Although exact statistics 
are not available, it appears to be causing greater unpleasant- 
ness in the home than dandruff and to be preventing more 
marriages than dandruff ever did. . . . Worse still, it 
threatens to become an even more serious problem in the 
postwar world. . . . In such a situation, any news that affords 
promise of relief from the tyranny of denture breath is 
ardently welcomed. . . . And news, pleasant news, is at hand. 
. .. There is, it appears, a happy region where the bracing 
air is never made less bracing by admixtures of denture 
breath. . . . Where even elderly folks have teeth minus cavi- 
ties and there are no toothless old men or women. . . . Where 
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it can be said of crowded trolleys and autos and wagons: 
“There is not a cavity or a toothache or a d.b. whiff in a 
carload.” .. . This garden spot is in the Southwest. . . . Ex- 
perts attribute the almost complete absence of dental decay 
there to fluorides in the drinking water and to the large 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus in the foods grown in the 
area. .. . Freedom from dental decay, thus, is found where 
a a certain kind of drink and eat a certain kind 
0 , 


In the spiritual order, an analogous phenomenon is observed. 
... If a sociplogist were to conduct a survey for the purpose 
of ascertaining what group was most free from spiritual 
pyorrhea and spiritual cavities, he would stumble on some 
very interesting discoveries. . . . Where would he find an 
almost total absence of the perversion known as birth con- 
trol? .. . Where, the absence of divorce? . . . Where would 
he perceive the greatest Faith on earth today? . . . In just 
one group—that’s where he would find all this. . . . Among 
the men and women who frequent the Sacraments of the 
Catholic Church. . . . Freedom from spiritual decay is found 
among people who receive a certain kind of Drink and a 
certain kind of Food—the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 
Joun A. Toomey 








CORRESPONDENCE 


ANTI-BIAS BILL ARTICLE 


Epitror: I want to take this occasion to thank you for the 
very excellent article, New York's Anti-Bias Bill, by Father 
LaFarge, which appeared in your issue of March 3. This 
was one of the most intelligent discussions of anti-discrim- 
ination legis!ation which I have seen. The statement as to the 
relation between education and legislation, which must go 
hand in hand if either is to be effective, was particularly 


I believe that this article no doubt had great influence in 
helping members of the New York Senate make up their 
minds, and the success of our cause was dramatically demon- 
strated in the final vote, in support of passing the Ives-Quinn 
anti-discrimination law, by a margin of 49 to 6. 

James H. SHetpon, Chairman 
N. Y. Metropolitan Council on 


New York, N. Y. Fair Employment Practice 


MORE ON BEST SELLERS 


Eprtor: A few sentences from a letter of mine, quoted out 
of context in this column for the issue of March 3, seem to 
imply an extremely critical attitude toward Fr. Raymond’s 
writings. Nothing could be farther from the truth, as I 
have the greatest admiration for the vast amount of good 
which his books have done. 

My criticism was directed rather at a tendency in Catholic 
criticism to give over-enthusiastic praise even to those as- 
pects of an author’s literary style in which he is patently 
weak. With Fr. Gardiner, I believe that an extreme dis- 
crepancy between objective literary merit and enthusiastic 
acclaim by professional Catholic critics endangers Catholic 
criticism and may make it an object of ridicule in the eyes 
of honest and intelligent non-Catholics. 

Moreover, such a completely sycophantic policy is decided- 
ly unfair to our Catholic writers. They have a right not 
only to sympathetic interpretation but also to positive help 
and honest criticism. It seems to me that Fr. Raymond is 
especially to be commended for the constant growth and lite- 
rary improvement he has manifested, despite the general 
lack of this critical help to which he was entitled. I am look- 
ing forward to his next book and I am sure that it will 
be another step forward on the road toward the “perfection” 
which he is striving to reach. 


Boston, Mass. Rev. Joun W. Ryav, S.J. 


HOME BY THE RANGE 


Epitor: Although your magazine is named America, I find 
it singularly lacking in the spirit of American enterprise in 
one respect. If there is any truth in the claim that the way to 
a man’s heart is through the stomach, you are overlooking 
a golden opportunity in these rationed wartime days. In 
short, where is the AMER1cA Cook Book? 

Here is a country accustomed to plenty of meat, accus- 
tomed to building its menus around a meat dish, suddenly 
enduring meatless Tuesdays and Fridays—and not too sure 
of getting meat on the other days, or in the near future. 
Housewives are often at their wits’ ends to know what to 
serve, or how to prepare it. 

Certainly many a Catholic cook, from long experience with 
days of abstinence, knows of certain obscure vegetables 
which would add variety to a menu; has the knack of mak- 
ing eggs appear in a dozen different disguises; can work a 
culinary miracle or two with fish. Wouldn’t it be an act of 
charity to pass this lore along to perplexed non-Catholic 
home-makers—and to some inexpert Catholic home-makers 
too? It might even be an act of good business. 

Suppose you appeal to your readers for the best Lenten 
recipes they have ever enjoyed or prepared. Surely they 
will all gladly contribute to the compilation of a book on the 


good gastronomic life. 


New York, N. Y. A FisH-EatTer 


DUMBARTON OAKS 


Epitor: In reply to my letter on Dumbarton Oaks (AMERICA, 
February 3), Father Hartnett writes (America, February 
10): “It was not my intention to portray the proposals ‘as 
not a juridical institution but as a concert of Powers to 
enforce against alleged aggressors their unanimous deci- 
sion.’” He has quoted my words with accuracy; I used them, 
however, not of the proposals in general but specifically of 
the Security Council, which, in the same sentence, I desig- 
nated as “the controlling feature of the plan.” 

Of the Council, Father Hartnett in his original article 
(America, December 23) wrote: “In a full-fledged juridical 
set-up the retention of this power [of veto] would be an 
anomaly.” In his letter, he demurs to my taking the article as 
an acknowledgment that the Council, as presently proposed, 
is not a juridical institution. He is the only competent judge 
of the position he chooses to hold. I am then constrained to 
differ with him, since I hold that the Council, as presently 
proposed, is not properly a juridical institution. May I sub- 
mit briefly my reasons? 

“The first essential of a juridical institution,” he writes 
in his letter, “is to have an agreed-upon procedure”; and 
this, he continues, the Council has. I transmit the point, 
denying however that an agreed procedure can take the place 
of essential deficiencies in other respects. 

“The second requirement of a juridical institution is that 
it operate according to juridical norms.” This is excellent. 
Father Hartnett then adds a sentence that pinpoints the flaw 
I find in his position: “Father Smothers seems to assume 
that the agreements reached in the Council will all be im- 
moral.” Neither I nor my argument assumed this ; nor—with 
all gentlest kindness toward Father Hartnett—did I seem to 
do so. I assert, however, that the Council has not placed it- 
self under a declared rule of law in virtue of which unjust 
or inequitable decisions would stand self-condemned. With- 
out an acknowledged rule of law, I deny that the Council is a 
properly constituted juridical institution. The hope that in 
fact its decisions will not all be immoral is not enough. 

The Bishops, in their Statement on the Peace (N. Y. 
Times, November 19), make this distinction: “An interna- 
tional institution, based on the recognition of an objective 
moral obligation and not on the binding force of covenant 
alone, is needed for the preservation of a just peace. .. .” 
The recognition of objective obligation, in the terms of the 
constitution of the Council, as the rule of its judgments and 
the limitation of its powers, seems to me no less essential to 
its juridical character than agreed procedure. Non-juridical 
societies may have that. 

It is surely necessary to add a further word. Whatever 
else the Council may arguably be, it cannot be properly de- 
scribed as a juridical institution so long as the accused may 
sit on the high court in his own case and veto every verdict. 
Father Hartnett, in his article, came very close to my posi- 
tion when he wrote: “In a full-fledged juridical set-up the 
retention of this [veto] power would be an anomaly. But in a 
system of political cooperation it is less so.” Western juris- 
prudence does have a tradition, after all. No one is a judge 
in his own case. The Bishops reaffirm this immemorial 
maxim of juridical common sense in the Statement cited: 
“It [the Security Council] must not allow any nation to sit 
in judgment in its own case.” Not, assuredly, if it is to claim 
the dignity of a juridical institution. In a system of political 
cooperation, as Father Hartnett remarks, the anomaly is not 
so grave. 

As a politico-military partnership, the Council may have 
its presently indispensable part to play. When one first-class 
Power is willing to lead the way in declaring its readiness 
to recognize the just limits of national sovereignty under a 
common rule of law, and to invite all like-minded peoples, 
large, medium and small, to conference with a view to im- 
plementing that conception, then juridical institutions will 
be on the way. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. SMornanrs, S.J. 
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| Hanichek, C.S.Sp., Saimt Cyprian’s Mission, Box 108, Hel- 
p ena, 
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THE WORD 


IT WOULD BE interesting to know just how many of the 
Palm Sunday crowd were also present, in a friendly, hostile, 
indifferent, cowardly or loyal way on Good Friday; how 
many of them were absent on Good Friday out of fear; and 
—more important stilt—how many of the cowardly, indiffer- 
ent, hostile ones finally returned to Christ when they under- 
stood the full meaning of Calvary. 

The Apostles were certainly among the enthusiastic on 
Palm Sunday. Five days later they were very cowardly, al- 
though they had been strengthened on Thursday night by 
the Body and Blood of their Lord. When they understood 
Cal they became enthusiastic again, enthusiastic even 
for suffering; and they followed their Lord to death. There 
must have been others, too, perhaps many others, who 
cheered for Christ on Palm Sunday, who jeered Him on 
Good Friday or just kept a cowardly silence while others 
jeered Him, but later repented and returned to Christ. 

There is hope for all of us in that thought. This present 
week beginning with Palm Sunday, encompassing the Last 
Supper on Thursday and the agony of Thursday night and 
Good Friday, closing with the triumph of Easter Sunday, is 
a very brief but complete summing up of all human life, and 
all the attitudes and emotions, the fears and temptations, the 
weaknesses and sin that surround us. 

There is so much in our Faith that is beautiful, satisfying 
and inspiring. There is so much that generates a spontane- 
ous enthusiasm. Our Faith gives a clinching answer to the 
problem of life. It appeals to the reason, the emotions, the 
entire man. It gives scope to our love of beauty in liturgy 
and art. It presents something for every human mood. It 
offers an ideal of goodness that awakens a yearning in the 
human heart. It offers a union with God that every human 
being seeks. The oneness with Christ, the ease of approach 
to Him who is both man and God, the promise of His con- 
stant nearness in all the affairs of life, the security of His 
kindliness, the understanding He offers: all these appeal 
strongly to the human mind and heart. We embrace Christ 
enthusiastically; we embrace His doctrines; we need and 
love His Church. That is ovr Palm Sunday mood, the mood 
that follows a well-made Retreat or Mission, a good con- 
fession, the mood of strength and confidence and devotion 
that is part of the beauty of a wedding Mass or a nun’s vow 
day or a priest’s ordination. We see clearly. We love deeply. 
We are ardent in resolving, enthusiastic about Christ. 

Then the week on. There is in all of us some of the 
cowardice of the Apostles, the treason of Judas, the hesitant 
injustice of Pilate, the vain, silly lustfulness of Herod, the 
fickleness and fear of the mob, the cruelty of the execution- 
ers, the vicious pride of the leaders of the people. There is in 
all of ws a shrinking from hard work, from responsibility and 
suffering. It is easy to accept the Christ Who answers all 
our wants, fills all our needs and gives beauty and meaning 
and symbolism to even the simplest things. It is also easy 
to draw back, to be scandalized before the Christ Who walks 
the road to Calvary and demands that we walk it with Him, 
before the Christ Who hangs in shame on the Cross and de- 
mands of us hard things and a singleness of devotion, a com- 
pleteness of loyalty in the midst of pleasures and work, in 
a world that may often call us fools for putting our trust in 
the shamefully Crucified One. We draw back, we grow weak, 
we sin. That is our Holy Week mood of weakness. 

Like the Apostles, we pray throughout our Holy Week to 
rise fresh and strong from this mood of weakness. On Palm 
Sunday morning we wear the cross and renew our enthusi- 
asm and our pledge of loyalty. Throughout Holy Week we 
study once more the Passion of Christ and find in it a deeper 
sorrow for our sins, a greater strength for our weakness and 
the courage to answer more fully the challenge of love in the 
eyes of the Crucified. In spite of our weakness and past fail- 
ures we come closer to Christ to find the meaning of hard 
things and suffering things, to find there the love which alone 
can make sacrifice a joy. We make this really a holy week, a 
week of close union in prayer and penance with the suffering 
Christ, a week of preparation for the triumphant joy of 
Easter Sunday and a life preparation for the still more tri- 
umphant joy of resurrection. Joun P. Deanery 
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Inspiration for Holy Week 


THE REED = 4 0% 
OF GOD OUR LADY 


By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


“Startlingly beautiful, meditative contribution te the 
spiritual and mental peace of a world disturbed and 
hourly ill at ease.”—Our Sunday Visitor $2.00 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Translated by F. J. SHEED 

One of the most famous of all spiritual books, as 
modern today as it was at the time it was written. 
This new, sparkling translation includes Augustine’s 
spiritual autobiography, Books I-X, and Books XI- 
XIII, a commentary on the first chapter of Conese 


THE HOUR OF 
BARABBAS 


By OTTO MICHAEL 


The Passion seen through the eyes of Barabbas, the 
man the mob chose for liberation instead of Christ. 
This unusual book is a source of new matter for 
meditation on the sufferings of Our Lord. $1.00 


RADIO REPORTER 
IN JERUSALEM 


By SUZANNE and CITA MALARD 
Translated by F. J. SHEED 


A very successful radio play about a reporter who 
miraculously turns up with his micrephone in first- 
cent Jerusalem and broadcasts the events of the 
first Holy Week. $1.50 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


IN ENGLISH 


Translated from the Vulgate Latin by 
RONALD KNOX 


“From the purely literary standpoint this effort by 
Monsignor Knox is much the smoothest and best . . . 
the vocabulary is that of the best contemporary 
journalists.”—Washington Post $3.00 


SPLENDOR OF 
SORROW 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 


A vivid piece of spiritual writing on the seven sor- 
rows of Mary by a star reporter of the Chicago Sun 
and Hollywood script writer. $1.50 


ALIFE OF OUR LORD 
FOR CHILDREN 


By MARIGOLD HUNT 


This author has a special knack for putting across 
the thrill of the Gospel narrative for children. Be- 
ginning with what happened before Our Lord’s com- 
ing, it is a beautiful, simple telling of Jesus’ life. 
Illustrated by Evelyn O. Eadie. $1.75 


THE CHURCH'S 
PLAY 


By GRACE HURRELL 


A new idea for teaching children to realize the Mass. 
After going through the Masses of the principal 
seasons of the year, the Mass itself is examined, 
always preserving the notion of a drama. ss 


At all bookstores 














